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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


O time has been lost in recommencing the war between 
Denmark and Germany ; and the latter can already 
boast of another ingloriows victory. On Sunday morning 


and they subsequently landed troops upon the island, of 
which they are now in full possession. It was, we need 
hardly say, well known that this would be the immediate 
result of the resumption of hostilities, for the Datish posi- 
tion on Alsen was not defensible against the overwhelming 
force of their opponents; and the Scandinavian army had 
been so far weakened by its losses that it was necessary to 
husband its remaining strength for the defence of more im- 
portant and more tenable points. Nor are we surprised to 
hear that Austria and Prussia are preparing to occupy the 
whole of Jutland, and even to pass into Fiinen ; for it is 
not to be expected that, under existing circumstances, they 


should neglect to take any advantages within their reach. | 


Europe having plainly declared that she does not care suffi- 
ciently for the maintenance of the integrity and independ- 
ence of Denmark to risk a man or a pound in its defence, it 
would be hard to say why the Allies, who have already 


violated every obligation of honour and every principle of | 


justice, should hesitate to reap the full material gain of their 
successful wrong. Of course we are assured, in the usual 
way, that Jutland is only to be occupied asa pledge. But 
the misgiving which we naturally feel on hearing this state- 
ment, is increased by the absence of any definite information 
as to the conditions on which the “pledge” will be released. 
If Jutland is to be retained until it§@onquerors have, from 
its revenue, reimbursed themselves for the cost of the war, 
and the amount of the German naval losses, we fear that 
the day of its restoration to Denmark is very distant—we 
should rather say is very problematical. But it is really idle 
to speculate on what is likely to happen, when everything 
depends upon the mere will of Austria and Prussia. The 
wisest thing we can do nowis to wait calmly and see what they 
have in store for us. The only difficulty which at present 
seems to lie in their way is with reference to the division of 
the spoil. The Duke of Augustenburg has a formidable 
competito: for the throne of the Duchies in the person 
of the Grand-Duke of Oldenburg, im whose favour the 
Emperor of Russia has resigned his claims, as chief of the 
elder Gottorp line, to a part of Holstein. It can hardly be 
supposed that the Czar intends this resignation to be a 
mere idle ceremony. We must take it that he will support 
his protegé, whose claims Prussia is no doubt quite peady to 
regard with favour. But, on the other hand, neither Austria 
nor the German Confederation are likely to take the same 
view of the subject. It will probably in the end be found 


necessary to give Jutland to some other than its rightful 
owner, as a means of settling the difficulties and controversies 
likely to arise out of this state of facts. 


On Monday evening last, Lord Palmerston in one House 


and Earl Russell in the other, went through what must 
the Prussians opened fire upon Alsen from four batteries ; | 








have been to them the disagreeable task of explaining their 
Danish policy and its results. It is impossible to suppose 
that even the two noble lords did not feel the ignominy of 
the confession which they’ were compelled to make, or 
that they were entirely destitute of some sense of shame as 
they recalled the recollection of their promises unfulfilled, 
their professions belied, and their menaces disregarded. Into 
their past policy we need not enter here on the present 
occasion. It is defended by scarcely anyone, and affords 
pride or satisfaction to none. Even those who rejoice at the 
practical conclusion at which the Government have arrived 
—to do nothing—do not pretend to justify the steps by 
which they have reached it ; and if they venture to say a 
word or two in hesitating defence of Earl Russell’s acts, 
they are forced to abandon his words, his writings, and his 
diplomacy to the contempt or the indignation of the 
country. Our Ministers, however, appear so much enamoured 
of their faults that they are never weary of repeating them. 
In the same speeches in which the Premier and the Foreign 
Secretary set forth the failure of their impotent exertions, 
and the fruitlessness of their empty threats, they launched 
out into fresh intimations of great and brave things to be 
done by them—some of these days. In the very act of 
eating the leek they burst out into valorous protestations of 
pugnacity, in case Copenhagen should be attacked and King 
Christiam taken prisoner. It is not surprising that such 
language received in both Houses the well merited condem- 
nation of the Opposition leaders ; and that the indignation 
of the House of Commons found vent in a manner still 
more expressive and decided. Almost everyone seemed to 
feel that it is only adding new insult to the old injuries to 
hold out once more to Denmark hope of assistance never 
destined to be realised, and the prospect of a support 
sure to be withheld at the last moment. It is’ not 
requisite to support or justify by any elaborate process of 
reasoning the instinctive condemnation which the feelings of 
a high-spirited people have pronounced on the policy of the 
English Government ; but, at the same time, it is not right 
that another Government should be allowed to escape the 
censure which it also richly merits. The Emperor of the 
French may be thus far free from blanie, that he has never 
given Denmark any hope of assistance. If he has not 
fulfilled the duty which he owed to the cause of international 
right, he has, at least, avowed from the first that he intended 
to be a bystander while wrong was done ; but, giving him 
the full benefit of these considerations, the fact remains that 
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it is, after all, mainly owing to the apathy and indifference of 
France that Denmark is fast disappearing from the map of 
Europe. There can be no doubt that had Louis Napoleon 
accepted the proposition of the English Government in 
January last, to make the invasion of Slesvig a casus belli, 
this step would never have been taken by Austria and 
Prussia. Had he, even at the last moment, let it be under- 
stood in the Conference that he was ready to join England 
in defending the line of the Schlei and the Dannewerke as 
the boundary of Denmark, that boundary would certainly 
have been consented to by the German _ plenipotentiaries. 
It is not for us to guess at the motives of this singular 
abstention from interference on the part of a sovereign who 
has hitherto been somewhat distinguished for his meddling 
propensities. Few believe that these motives are entirely 
disinterested, and all must admit that the policy to which 
they have led is eminently unworthy of France. 


The Opposition will next week challenge the opinion of 
the House of Commons upon the conduct of her Majesty’s 
Government. Mr. Disraeli will ask that branch of the 
Legislature to address the Queen in terms expressing “ their 
great regret that while the course pursued by her Majesty’s 
Government has failed to maintain their avowed policy of 
upholding the integrity and independence of Denmark, it 
has lowered the just influence of this country in the councils 
of Europe, and thereby diminished the securities of peace.” 
There is no doubt that this passage is skilfully framed. Its 
truth is so unquestionable, that it may almost be said to 
amount to a truism. Anyone can vote for it, since it 
involves the expression of no opinion as to what the present 
Government should have done, or as to what their successors 
ought to do. But it is at least doubtful how far it is 
worthy of a great party thus to shirk a frank declaration of 
its principles and its policy. We can understand that Sir 
Robert Peel was in 1841 quite justified in refusing to 
unfold his measures until he was installed in office, because 
much of the form if not of the substance of such measures 
as he had then to propose must depend upon circumstances 
which can only be appreciated and upon information which 
can only be obtained, by an actual Minister ; but on a broad 
question of foreign policy men can form an opinion in 
Opposition as well as in the Government. And the fact is 
that every man in the Conservative ranks has really formed 
such an opinion. The only thing wanting ig that they 
should be unanimous. Unfortunately, it is notorious 
that the widest discrepancy of views prevails in their, as it 
does in the Liberal, ranks. Lord Derby and a considerable 
section of his party are apparently as little inclined as are 
Lord Russell and Lord Palmerston to go to war in defence 
of Denmark. They do not, therefore, take the line of con- 
demning the pusillanimity of the Government—which 
might or might not fhave gained them a House of 
Commons’ majority, but which would certainly have carried 
with it the generous feelings of the nation—but they con- 
fine themselves to censuring the mode in which a policy 
from which they do not substantially dissent has been 
carried out. We are far from saying that the latter is not 
a good parliamentary ground. But it cannot be expected 
to excite much enthusiasm on the part of the public, who 
take little interest in an elaborate dissection of the errors of 
a futile diplomacy. The only issue for which they care is the 
broad one—peace or war? The Government have judiciously 
rallied to their side all the friends of peace, by the distinct 
and emphatic terms of Mr. Kinglake’s amendment ; the 
Opposition have carefully disclaimed all sympathy with 
those who desire by warlike means—which are the only 





practicable means—to maintain the national honour and | 


discharge the national duty. 


T " sy > > i? : at. > ‘ . . 
Under these circumstances | cyeceed in occupying Lynchburg. 


it is probable that Lord Derby will turn out to have been | 


well advise’, in warning the friends whom he assembled at 
the Marquis of Salisbury’s, that “he did not desire to 


convey to them a positive certainty that the resolution | 


would carry with it a majority of the House of Commons.” 


On Friday evening, the question of the repeal of the 
malt-tax was once more forced upon the notice of a House 


respect to the abandonment of revenue, the House of 
Commons wisely refused to commit themselves even to the 
harmless declaration, that in case of any modification of the 
indirect {axation of the country, the malt-tax should re- 
ceive consideration. It is to be hoped that Mr. Gladstone 
wil! in future bear in mind the sound principles which he 
urged so forcibly and so successfully in opposition to the 
resolution. If they are fatal to the ambitious projects of 
amateur framers of budgets, they ought to be not less so, 
to “ prospective finance” on the part of the regular prac- 
titioner. 


Spain appears likely to have more on her hands than she 
bargained for in attacking Peru. Her systematic attempts 
to reconquer her former possessions have not escaped the 
notice of the South American Republics. They see in the 
seizure of the Chincha Islands only another illustration of 
her policy, and they have wisély come to the conclusion 
that their common interests require that they should make 
common cause with Peru. The republics of Chili, Bolivia, 
Columbia, and the Ecuador have already manifested an 
intention to stand by their sister State, They ought 
amongst them to com..and a force quite sufficient to defeat 
any with which Spain, even in these days of her revival, 
can wage war on the other side of the globe. 


The military news received by the last mail from 
America is of great importance. General Grant has carried 
out the intention previously imputed to him, and has 
successfully transferred the whole of his army to the south 
side of the James River. In doing so, he must have moved 
over very much the same ground which M‘Clellan traversed 
during his retreat to Harrison’s Landing in 1862. He does 
not, however, seem to have been molested by Lee—a cir- 
cumstance which may be taken to prove either that the 
manceuvre was executed with consummate skill, or that the 
Confederate general is well pleased to see his antagonist 
in the position where he has now placed himself. It is 
difficult to form any opinion on this point, because, while 
we know all @bout the country om the north side of the 
river, we know little or nothing as to that on the south. We 
cannot, however, believe that the defence of Richmond, on 
any side, has been neglected; and it may even be possible 
for Lee or some Confederate general to maintain his 
position with a smaai force behind the fortifications, while 
the main bulk of the army is rendered available for service 
in the open field. In that case, the North might find the 
inconvenience of a strategy which has placed the Confederates 
between Washington and the Federal army. Mr. Lincoln 
has assured the Philadelphians—no doubt he has pledged 
his reputation as a general for the assurance—that Grant is 
in a position from which he can never be dislodged until 
Richmond is taken. But it would be somewhat rash for 
anyone to venture upon an equally confident expression of 
opinion with reference to the security of Mr. Lincoln’s own 
position in Washington. We are told, indeed, that a certain 
amount of success has already attended Grant’s operations on 
the south side of James’s River. But as even the New York 
newspapers say that the report of the capture of Peters- 
burgh requires confirmation, we shall probably be right in 
believing that the worst which has occurred is the seizure of 
some of the outer defémees of the town. The position is, 
no doubt, one of importance, because it is a railway junction ; 
but it forms no part of the defences of Richmond, from 
which it is distant about twenty-five miles, while the strong 
fortifications of Fort Darling intervene between the two 
places. Its capture would not occasion the Confederates 
anything like the inconvenience which they must suffer if 
Hunter, advancing from the Shenandoah Valley, should 
gy. In that case, the com- 
munication between Richmond and Tennessee would be inter- 
rupted, and the Northern general might even operate 
against the capital of Virginia from the west, while Grant 
attacked it from the south. Lee is not likely to be blind 
to this danger, and Grant’s recent movements have evidently 


| left him at full liberty to attend to it. According to one 


of Commons whose attention is at present engrossed by | 


other things. Nothing could have been more unprac- 
tical and inconvenient than the form in which it was 
brought forward. Mr. Morritt’s resolution carried vague- 
ness to the point where shadowiness melts into nothingness, 


It declared nothing that was worth declaring, and promised | 


nothing that was not certain to be done. But, warned by 


past experience as the result of precipitate pledges with | Rapidan—that he “would fight it out on that line.” He 


of the telegrams, a considerable portion of his army has 
been detached to act against Hunter, and the Confederate 
cavalry under Fitzhugh Lee has already gained an import- 
ant advantage over the corresponding Federal force under 
Sheridan. Upon the whole, there is no reason to think that 
Grant has gained any advantage by his change of position. 
His warmest friends must now admit that he has not fulfilled 
the confident promise which he gave when he crossed the 
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may succeed eventually ; but up to the present time he has 
been forced to abandon every plan which he has successively 
formed for advancing against Richmond. 








COWARDICE THE POLICY OF ENGLAND. 


Over all the land of England, in every heart not deadened 
to the touch of any emotion but selfishness, there is this week 
but one sense, that of shame. For at last our chief statesmen 
have spoken,—they have explained at large a policy which 
has been for months pursued in secret, and they have avowed 
the motives by which that policy was suggested, and in 
deference to which it is still to be maintained. In that policy 
we see the reversal of all that has hitherto been our cherished 
pride; we see broken faith, deceived trust, sympathies curbed 
by fear. In its favour there is but one plea—the plea of our 
own interest. We do not deny that sugh a plea is very 
powerful; it is even possible that it may prove predominant. 
But not the less are those who yield to it paralyzed with 
shame. The instinct of right and wrong tells them that the 
course thus recommended is false and mean. 
all the world is that we have trafficked honour to preserve 


prosperity ; the verdict of our consciences is that we have | 


abandoned duty for fear of loss. And therefore we are 
ashamed. 

Not so, however, are either Earl Russell or Viscount 
Palmerston. These noble lords tell us, with full conviction, 
that we are now, and always, in the right. They affirm that 
we generously laboured in the cause of humanity, as far as 
words and letters can go, and that having uttered and written 
so many beautiful sentiments, we are in nowise cailed on for any 
deeds. Our “ honour,” they insist, has not been engaged, and 
our “interests”’ forbid us to interfere. These pleas demand 
consideration, being urged by such authority. What, then, are 
the facts ? 

Earl Russell presses, first, the argument that the Treaty of 
1852 contains no pledge binding us to enforce its provisions. 
This, in a literal sense, is true. But what is the understood 
meaning of a treaty regulating, for the professed sake of the 
stability of European arrangements, the succession to the whole 
Danish provinces, if not that their integrity is to be maintained 
by the parties to the treaty? So solemn an act as the signa- 
ture, by the representatives of this country, of such an agree- 
ment has certainly, in the eye of common reason, some further 
meaning than that the engagement is never to be maintained if 
any of the contracting parties think fit to break it. 

But if direct and specific pledges, capable, in the ordinary 
sense of language, of no double interpretation, are demanded, 
here they are :—On the 10th December, 1863, Sir A. Paget, our 
Minister at Copenhagen, informs Earl Russell that he had 
impressed on M. Hall the anxiety of the neutral Powers that 
Denmark should not resist the threatened Federal execution in 
Holstein, on the ground that resistance would lead to war. 
‘he Danish Minister expressed his willingness to accept the 
advice ; but added that, “ Whatever course was adopted, he 
felt convinced war must come at last.” 


*T replied,” says Sir A. Paget, ‘‘ that Denmark would at all events 
have a better chance of securing the assistance of the Powers alluded 
to by retiring than if she provoked a war by resisting.” 


On the 21st December Lord Wodehouse, the special envoy at 
Copenhagen, informs Earl Russell that in an interview with 
the Danish Minister, the Slesvig invasion was threatened 
unless Denmark withdrew \.«Constitution. 


**T entreated his Excellency to weigh well the gravity of the danger 
which threatened Denmark. General Fleury had informed M. d’Ewers 
and me that he was instructed to tell the Danish Government that 
France would not go to war to support Denmark against Germany. 
It was my duty to tell him that if the Danish Government rejected our 
advice, her Majesty’s Government must leave Denmark to encounter 
Germany on her own responsibility.” 


On the 22nd December, Sir A. Paget informed Earl Russell 
that he had followed up this declaration by asking M. Hall if 
he would, by rejecting our advice, 


“expose the country to the hazards of a war with Germany without 
the support of any one Power?” And “in reply to his Excellency’s 
objection that no advantage would accrue to Denmark by following the 
course suggested, I asked him to reflect what would be the position 
of Denmark if the advice of the Powers was refused, and what it 
would be if accepted, and to draw his own conclusions,” 


These declarations of our envoys were not disavowed by 
Earl Russell. Denmark did, in both instances, accept our 
advice. Can any man doubt whether the express language of 
the British representatives did not imply a pledge in that case 





The verdict of | 





to support her? What could be more explicit than to tell her 
that, while under no circumstances would France act, we also 
should leave her to her fate if she rejected our counsel, and 
that he must draw his own conclusion as to the difference in 
her position if she accepted or rejected our advice? Studiously 
diplomatic as such language might be, it could convey to 
Denmark no idea but that of our firm support in case she 
complied with our desires, and it is not for England to take 
advantage of Earl Russell’s having paltered in a double sense. 

But Lords Palmerston and Russell were in their places in 
Parliament when they spoke not in secret Cabinets, but to 
the world, still more decisive words. On the 23rd of July, 
1863, Lord Palmerston declared, speaking of the possible inva- 
sion of Slesvig—over which he emphatically said that “ the 
German Confederation has no rights ”—that 


“Tt is an important matter of British policy to maintain the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Danish monarchy. We are convinced— 
I am convinced at least—that if any violent attempt were made to 
overthrow those rights and interfere with that independence, those 
who made the attempt would find in the result that it would not be 
Denmark alone with which they would have to contend.” 


And even on the 8th of March, 1864, Earl Russell spoke 
as follows :— 


* All I can say is that the Government will best consult, according 
to their own opinion, the honour and the interests of this country. They 
will not make war when the safety and the interests, the integrity and 
the independence, of Denmark can be se@ured otherwise, and they 
will not neglect any means by which that safety and independence 
can be secured. With regard to the fleet, some ten days or a fortnight 
ago, with a view to have that fleet at command, it was directed to 
rendezvous at one of the home ports, so that orders might be at once 
conveyed to it. If it were thought necessary to give any orders to 
that fleet, it would be at once within our reach, and certainly I could 
not expect that of Austria or of Prussia would venture to encounter 
the squadron of her Majesty.” 


Next, then, we are told that it is but a narrow strip of 
territory that is now in dispute, and that Danish obstinacy is 
unreasonable. It is true the territory is narrow, So is the 
gate of a fortress—after all but a thin plank; and the rampart 
is, in the eyes of philosophy, but a few feet of masonry more 
or less. But this strip of territory is Denmark’s gate and 
rampart—it is the line on which she can make defence; which 
being lost she is at her enemies’ mercy. So she may well fight 
for it, and pile it with the bodies of her sons, and well may 
turn a silent upbraiding eye to that false friend who lured her 
to abandon her outworks that she might make a last stand 
here, and now coldly chides her for obstinacy about a narrow 
line. But the ingenuity of noble Peers can find yet other sub- 
jects for reproach in her attitude. She was, they insist, at one 
time in the wrong. But by the admission of her accusers Den- 
mark has long ere now purged herself of blame. She has 
withdrawn fully and unreservedly from every act complained 
of—withdrawn so completely that even her enemies have long 
been without a shed of their original excuse for violence. 
But it seems she has nevertheless committed in these last days 
an unpardonable offence. When Earl Russell desired her to 


| give up the Dannewerke, and be content with such worse line 


as an arbiter might happen to assign, she refused. True, the 
German Powers, while assenting in name to the proposal, 
declared they would not bo bound by the decision. This fact 
would have made Denr.ark’s unreserved consent vain had it 
been given, but nevertheless, on her frank refusal, is placed 
the chief excuse for deserting her. With incredible meanness 
Earl Russell, in the solemn narrative which he read at the last 
meeting of the Conference, and which he “ deposited in its 
archives,” declares that this obstinacy of Denmark is the “ ob- 
stacle which the most persevering efforts of the neutral Powers 
have not been able to overcome, and before which insurmountable 
difficulty the labours of the Conference have come to an end!” 
And with a shamelessness even more remarkable this reason 
has been assigned by him and his “ noble” colleague in pre- 
sence of the British Parliament, as the crowning reason why 
Denmark shall have no help from us. 

But, passing over these miserable jugglings with words and 
subterfuges of dishonesty, we come at last to the plain broad 
statement that, after all, we dare not help Denmark in arms, 
because France will not stand by to protect us; because 
Germany is so populous and powerful; because America may, 
whether reunited or severed, some day attack us; because we 
have a great commerce, many possessions, Important interests 
in China, and a huge empire in India! For neither more nor 
less than these are actually and literally the reasons given by 
Earl Russell why, “ our honour not being engaged,” we are for- 
bidden by “our interests” to ally ourselves with Denmark. 
So it would seem that our power is already become our weak- 
ness, and because we are so very rich and so very great, we fecr. 
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All the fleet of which we are so proud, all the army on which we 
spend so much, and which a military contemporary tells us is at 
this moment able at an hour’s notice to send 48,000 troops 
on service, leaving still enough at home (double the force, be it 
remarked, which we had at Vimiera, Talavera, or Salamanca, 
and equal to that with which we won Vittoria and Waterloo), 
are weapons of show which we tremble to use, lest they draw upon 
us the vengeance of the world. It is new, indeed, to English- 
men to be told that they must not stir in Europe unless 
France draws the sword on their side! It is new to be told 
that they must make no engagements on this side the Atlantic, 
lest a Power on the other side should turn its army and navy 
to destroy us! It is new to hear that we must abandon allies 
to their fate at the bidding of German despots! And it is new 
also to hear that we must retire before menace and insult 
because, if we resist it, the peoples whom these despots haye 
enslaved will rise to win their freedom, and we are bound, Earl 
Russell tells us, “to show a greater attachment to peace than 
Austria and Prussia have done!” Who is not, then, proud to 
be an Englishman, professing maxims so meek, so forbearing 
to the strong, so careful* of ourselves, so considerate of the 
oppressors, so proudly indifferent to the oppressed! Yet let 
the nations still fear our might on one emergency. If not only 
continental Denmark is partitioned, but the island on which 
Copenhagen stands is seized—if the capital is sacked, if the 
King is captured, we may, perhaps, Lord Palmerston says, 
“reconsider our position,” so far as to rescue the person of 
King Christian! So Bob Acres :— 


*€ Look ye, Sir Lucius, ’tisn’t that I mind the word coward—coward 
may be said ina joke. But if you had called me a poltroon, odds 
daggers and balls—— 

* Sir L.—Well, sir! 

** Acres.—I—I should have thought you a very ill-bred man.” 


But while these noble peers bid England quail, like James L., 
at the terrible spectacle of a naked sword before her eyes, there 
is a gigantic shadow that is stealing on her from another 
quarter. The crowned tyrants of Europe have this week met, 
and guaranteed to each other their dominions. In this new 
Holy Alliance are the first fruits of our policy of selfishness. 
As we predicted it would, it has already emboldened the power- 
ful to a league of violence, while it has dismayed the weak and 
scattered States whom such a league menaces. For sucha 
defensive treaty can have no object unless that of seizing new 
territory, while guaranteed from loss of that already secured. 
So, we who have feared to face Prussia alone, must now face 
Prussia backed by Russia and Austria. When Denmark is 


“ pacified” Italy and Sweden have to fear. And when Europe 
is thus portioned, how will it fare with us, then alone, indeed, 
against the world? Does anyone doubt that these forebodings 
must come to pass? From the nature of things they are 
inevitable. For the despot Powers hav@yayowed that their 
alliance among themselves and their aggr@ssion upon others 
are compelled by the impossibility of suffering the spectacle of 
a constitutional kingdom in their neighbourhood. 

On such pregnant issues has the nation next week to decide. 
Before questions so vast, and consequences so tremendous to 
ourselves and to our children, party politics must sink out of 
sight. It can matter nothing to the hereafter whether Lord 
Derby or Lord Palmerston is in power if the quarrel between 
them is only as to the discretion of the past, and they are at 
one as to the policy of the future. For we know well what is 
right and what is wrong in this matter. A free, noble, 
Christian people, our nearest neighbours, our very blood, cry 
to us to save them from the brutal violence of foreign robbers 
and murderers; and the question for us to answer is, Shall we 
do right because it is right, trusting to the Lord of Hosts to 
be with us, as He was with our forefathers, or shall we hold 
aloof because we, their degenerate sons, fear man and have no 


faith in God ? 








THE TOWER HAMLETS ON THE LOT OF 
FLUNKEYS. 


Sounps heard, says the poet, are sweet, but those unheard 
are sweeter. All sensible persons who have no natural turn, 
like Sir J. Shelley and Mr. Ayrton, for street music, are of the 
same opinion. ‘The progress of Mr. Bass’s bill has, indeed, 
elicited strong expressions of disapprobation from the Metro- 
politan members. The Tower Hamlets, as a body, is, it seems, 
in favour of organ-grinders. Their member considers that to 
deprive a poor man of his Tyrolese bagpipe is as bad as 
depriving him of his beer. Anybody who objects is tainted, 
we are told, with misanthropy, and a total contempt for 





everything that amuses the people. If a man cannot bear 
bagpipes, he ought to migrate to another house, and retreat to 
some secure spot where Savoyards and monkeys, itinerant 
ballad-singers, and distressed weavers with a genius for nasal 
psalmody never come. Mr. Ayrton does not name the happy 
Arcadia which is exempt from such inflictions, but he seems to 
think that it would not be hard to find. It is because Mr. Bass 
very naturally disbelieves in the existence of such a favoured 
region that he has introduced his prohibitive bill. What can 
be more absurd than to represent it as a measure designed to 
promote the luxury of a bloated aristocracy at the expense of 
the pure and simple pleasures of the proletariat. The real fact 
is precisely the reverse. It is evident that the luxurious deni- 
zens of Eaton and Belgrave squares are very moderately 
affected by the inharmonious noises which interrupt the mathe- 
matical studies of Mr. Babbage, and vex the industrious souls 
of musical composers and literary people. The very class that 
cannot afford to purchase that suburban solitude and privacy 
which we have no doubt that Mr. Ayrton finds no difficulty in 
procuring, is the class most victimized by the unearthly melo- 
dies of pseudo-niggers, with bones and fifes. With the usual 
overbearing and tyrannical tone of a true democrat, Mr. 
Ayrton is for making all private comfort and convenience give 
way before the idle caprices of the mob. If people are driven from 
their front windows by what the musical Mr. Ayrton calls har- 
mony in the street, let them sit at their back windows. Should 
the eternal fife and drum make its appearance at the back, all 
he has to say by way of consolation is that people who are so 
sensitive ought not to select houses inconvenient to themselves. 
Unhappily, it is not everybody who is blessed at once with a 
long purse and with a vile ear. In spite of Mr. Ayrton’s 


| severe powers of satire, a number of excellent people must live 





all their lives in London thoroughfares. Nor does there seem 
to be any adequate reason for subjecting them to the annoy- 
ance of sounds which are intolerable to most people, though 
they are doubtless a melody thoroughly to the taste of Mr. 
Ayrton and his constituents. To draw a parallel between bag- 
pipes and the necessary and imeyitable Polling of carriages in 
London is pure nonsense. There is no parallel between the 
two cases at all. The object of a thoroughfare is that it should 
be used by horses and carts; not that it should be a theatre 
in which mountebanks may perform gratis. In all social life 
we must give and take. ‘The noise of passers in the street 
is a necessary result of having a street at all; but Ethiopian 
serenaders are not as yet a necessity to the Tower Hamlets, 


| and even Mr. Ayrton’s protegées—the servant girls—may learn 
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absorbed, Holland and Switzerland come next. When thers are | *° Teserve the full enjoyment of bad brass bands for times 


when they can enjoy them without inflicting a nuisance on 
their masters. The simplest principles of the English law 
about highways is that they are meant for passage, and not 
for occupation. They are put to their legitimate use by car- 
riages and carts, however noisy. But those who employ a 
highway for bagpipe performances are priimd facie trespassers ; 
and are simply taking a most improper advantage of public 
and private rights. 

Mr. Ayrton couples his protest in favour of nuisances with 
a sermon to the rich on the iniquity of putting their domestic 
servants to live in the kitchen area. The Tower Hamlets is 
inclined it seems to hold that it is part of a tyrannous system 
that the rich man’s dinner is not cooked on a level with his 
drawing-room. The discovery of this grievance is proof of an 
inventive and truly Radical mind, and shows us the pleasures 
in store for this benighted country when the day comes for the 
meetings of Ministers to be regularly held in Marylebone or 
Lambeth vestry. Even Mr. Cox in the highest flights of that 
bold oratory which endears him to the hearts of Finsbury, 
never hit upon so charming a subject for declamation. If you 
keep your miserable domestic slaves “ buried below the surface 
of the ground,” with nothing to look at all day but the prospect 
of “ a vacant area;” they have a right—thinks Mr. Ayrton— 
to such little consolation as that which Savoyard musicians 
can minister. Mr. Ayrton’s must be a happy and a cheerful 
household if he is enabled to carry out his preaching into 
practice, and to supply mot merely music but scenery to his 
man-servants and his cook. With bands and fountains per- 
petually playing in front, and monkeys and puppet-shows at 
the shortest notice, they must occasionally be lured into for- 
giving the injustice of Fortune, which has awarded to them 
the task of supplying Mr. Ayrton’s unnatural wants. The 
nation is by this time familiar with Lord Raynham’s well- 
meant legislative attempts to prevent all maid-servants from 
ever leaning out of window. If only that excellent nobleman 
could have brought himself to unite his efforts to those of 
Mr. Ayrton, the next Government might go to the country 
with the cry not merely of political but of domestic reform. 
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With these philanthropic ideas no wonder Mr. Ayrton is the 
people’s man. He has given a new sense to intramural inter- 
ment. Unhealthy as that system was when applied to the 
dead, it is simply tyrannical when applied to the living; and 
no human being under a free constitution ought ever to be 
compelled to submit to climb stairs, or to sleep in anything 
except a best bedroom. The Tower Hamlets—if we judge them 
rightly—are not a constituency that will be inclined to under- 
value the services rendered by such an advocate of freedom to 
the cause of mankind. After all—as the penny papers remark 
—those who administer to the caprices of the wealthy and the 
noble are drawn from the bosom of the lowly. Flunkeys are 
sons of the people; and so long as this is the case, the people 
have a right to demand that flunkeys shall be treated with 
that respect and consideration which their honest origin and 
delicate constitutions equally require. 

The Tower Hamlets have not as yet intrusted their member 
with the important mission of framing any substantive scheme 
for setting right the social wrongs of those who, for a great 
part of the year, are condemned to see more of the kitchen fire 
than of the sun. It is still the despotic habit of a perverted 
land that men must work and women must sweep. The 
besom, the bucket, and the knifeboard, still survive—the 
degrading emblems of civic inequality. Cold meat and pudding 
is every now and then the bitter portion of some of the worthiest 
of mankind, and buttons and powder (especially towards the 
West End) may yet be seen defacing Nature’s noblest handi- 
work. The Bastille hag fallen these seventy years, but 
“ Jeames ” still pines in his lonely dungeon. Tyrants ring for 
him to fetch and carry at their behest. He is aweary of ex- 
istence, and he has still to go on laying tablecloths and brushing 
clothes. The joyless area-wall is his prospect. The pantry- 
walls are his narrow cell. The Morning Post is his only 
intellectual banquet. It seems a crime, under these circum- 
stances, that society can have the cruelty to banish the 
wandering Blondins that come to sing outside the prisoner’s 
windows, merely because their lutes are not always well strung 
and their vocal notes are harsh. That is the view the Tower 
Hamlets and Mr. Ayrton take of it, and their sentiments do 
equal honour both to their head and heart. The emancipation 





| with the same amount of breeding. 


of the negro race has long been an object with the best | 


Englishmen. ‘The destiny to be the flunkeys’ Wilberforce has, 
however, been left to Mr. Ayrton. For the present, Mr. Bass 
has beaten him; but Mr. Ayrton doubtless places all his hopes 
in the Tower Hamlets and in posterity. 


DETERIORATION OF RACERS—THE QUEEN’S 
PLATES. 


Wuo has been at a country race-meeting, and has not 
participated in the disappointment felt at the running for Her 
Majesty’s Plate of One Hundred Guineas? The Queen’s 
Plate is a prominent feature in the programme. A well- 
known horse is entered for it, and two or three others promise 
to dispute the prize. The moment arrives. ‘The bell rings; 
the course is cleared. The colours of the owner of the well- 
known horse are displayed. But the other racers do not 
“show,” and the hopes and enthusiasm of the spectators 
are chilled by a “ walk over.” If a recollection of the 
frequency of this occurrence should lead the inquisitive 
spectator to make inquiries among the knowing ones, he 
is told that horses like Rataplan, Fisherman, and Caller 
Ou, may almost be said to farm the Queen’s Plates. Of 
thirty-eight Queen’s Plates, seventeen were won by the same 
mare. Of these seventeen races, six or seven were “ walks over,” 
and many of the others very “ hollow” affairs. In Ireland the 
case is still worse. Of seventeen Queen’s Plates ran for in 
Ireland, eight were won by one animal. It appears that the 
distribution of these Plates is partly the cause of this abuse. 
Eleven Queen’s Plates are run for at the Curragh, and the plan 
is to send a horse over for a week or two, who sweeps away 
nearly the whole of them. Thus, the only money voted by the 
House of Commons for the encouragement of racing produces 
the minimum of sport, and, as a rule, stereotyped disappoint- 
ment to race-goers. The question has recently been argued in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Percy Wyndham, who con- 
tended that the Queen’s Plates do not now tend (whatever 
they may once have done) to improve the breed of horses. 

There is something to be said for Queen’s Plates. The sum 
of £3,500 (divided into rather less than forty prizes) is now 
given in this form. It is hardly worth while to make 
this miserable saving at the expense of our greatest national 
sport. Then, although the race for the Queen’s Plate is too 


often a “ mockery, a delusion, and a snare,” and although these | 








prizes at some meetings are overshadowed by the larger stakes, 
yet in many provincial towns they form the nucleus of the 
operations of the Race committee, and to take them away 
would wind up many small Race meetings. Nor have these 
Plates altogether lost their prestige, for Mr. Wyndham (who, as 
the son of Lord Leconfield and the grandson of the Earl of 
Egremont, has an hereditary right to be heard on this subject) 
must have seen in his own country-town of Lewes some exciting 
races for the Queen’s Plate, those, for instance, between Caller 
Ou and Bellman, Zetland and Paste, Blue Jacket and Bivouac. 
It is also to be remembered that the Queen’s Plates are now 
the only races left for old horses to run. They do not form so 
important an element as they once did in the calculations of 
the breeder and the racing-man, but, under due regulations, 
they would tend to encourage the breed of good horses. 

No one wishes to revert to the old system of Queen’s Plates. 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals would 
interfere. In former days, horses ran six-mile distances, and 
Queen’s Plates were four-mile heats. The weights for these 
long distances would break the backs of the present racers—for 
four-year-olds, 10st. 41b.; for five-years, 11 st. 61b.; six and 
aged, 12st. It is true that when jockeys had to run four- 
mile heats, and to carry 12st. or 13st., they cantered the 
greater part of the way, and that the finish was by no means 
the neck-and-neck race which will alone satisfy the present 
sensation-loving age. In process of time, so many horses broke 
down in the four-mile heats that the conditions were altered by 
the Master of the Horse for the time being; lighter weights 
and shorter distances were permitted, and three-year-olds were 
allowed to compete. A reaction has now to some extent set 
in. The laudatores temporis acti tell us to look at the pictures 
of the great racers of fifty years ago, and to remark how they 
combined higher structural power, soundness, and stoutness, 
The modern racer covers 
more ground than his predecessor, and has a longer stride, but 
he is weaker in the loins and has less capacity of chest. The 
race-horses of half a century ago were more like hunters or 
steeple-chasers, while the Derby field are racers simply, bred 
under the modern system of handicap, and intended to run 
short distances and carry light weights. 

The best judges are of opinion that the conditions of Queen’s 
Plates ought to be revised, so as to test the endurance, 
strength, and wind of horses to a greater extent than at 
present, with a view fo encourage the breed of horses for 
practical purposes. The Government have undertaken to 
consult the Master of the Horse in order to see if any altera- 
tion can be made in the weights and distances for Queen’s 
Plate races. Admiral Rous thinks that the distance for 
Queen’s Plates should never be less than three miles. He is not 
opposed to Queen’s Plates in principle, for he tells the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that we ought to have forty Queen’s Plates,. 
of £1,000 each. The Admiral is favourable to two grand 
prizes to test the capabilities of endurance. One should be run. 
for at Newmarket, at the October meeting, by four-year olds 
and upwards, on the Round Course. The prize should be a 
plate of £2,000, and a small sweepstakes from each horse. 
The second prize should be run for by any horse carrying 
11 st., the winner of the first plate 7 lb. extra. It should be 
competed for in the Houghton meeting, on the Beacon Course, 

The Queen’s Plates’ controversy has again brought into dis- 
cussion the running of horses at too early an age, and the 
alleged deterioration in the breed of English and Irish horses. 
The young horse is forced on, and is brought to greater size at 
two years old than formerly. Two-year olds are increasing in 
number on the Turf. In 1829 they were in proportion to three- 
year olds as two to eight; in 1859 they actually outnumbered 
the three-year olds, and were as eight to seven. This spring 
they were as eight-and-a-half to seven, The majority of our 
racehorses disappear altogether from the Turf at the end of 
their third year. A colt is taken while he is in a state of 
infancy, a mere baby; and when he is only one year and a half 
old is put in entire training. At this early age the tissues of 
his body are growing, the muscles are tender, the bones are 
not fully developed. Viewed merely as a machine, the physio- 
logist must pronounce him to be unfinished, and incapable of 
severe physical exertion. Yet a weight is put on his back, 
and he is made to gallop his hardest. “ Forty years ago,” 
General Peel reminds us, “ it was thought a miracle when a 
two-year old won the Feather Plate at Newmarket. Now, 
nothing else wins.” All the highest Turf authorities condemn 
this early racing. It destroys many of the best horses. Wit- 
ness the too familiar announcement, that such and such a 
promising horse is “ struck out of his engagements.” Break- 
downs, sprained sinews, and muscular laceration, are the fate of 
hundreds of young thorough-breds, which, if not trained until 
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after two years old, and allowed more time before being 
worked, might have grown into fine animals. 

Admiral Rous asserts that “the destruction of horses is 
owing to early training.” It is a system based on commercial 
calculation—* wanted quick returns to pay an ugly training- 
bill.” Weedy leggy animals are better able to run over a 
short course with light weights than strongly built ones, and 
therefore weedy leggy animals abound on the Turf, although 
they do nothing for the improvement of the breed. The 
strongly-built horses, on the other hand, produce our best 
hunters, cavalry, and carriage horses, and this breed it is desir- 
able to encourage. Admiral Rous wishes to have longer races 
for older horses in order to produce a breed uniting greater 
stamina with activity. A national prize of £5,000 for a three- 
mile race to be run by four-year olds and upwards, would 
induce breeders and trainers to “‘ show more mercy to the young 
horses.” The evidence as to the deterioration of horses is 
conflicting. Mr. Dickenson, a great breeder of horses, with 
forty years’ experience, declares that the present race of horses 
cannot be compared with those bred forty years since. On the 
other hand, Admiral Rous, General Peel, and Lord Palmerston 
deride the notion that our race-horses have deteriorated, 
even in regard to stoutness and soundness. The Admiral, 
a high authority on Turf matters, roundly declares that “ the 
deterioration of horses is a pure fiction.” General Peel says 
that “there never was a time when thorough-bred horses were 
more surely going back to that size and power which formerly 
distinguished them.” Lord Palmerston believes that “the 


horses bred in this country are better as to size, substance, | 


and endurance than they ever were. Any man going into a 
racing stable and seeing their size, their bone, and their sub- 
stance, must ask himself what he could wish to have better in 
the shape of a four-legged animal.” T'wo stables are especially 
cited for horses capable of staying a distance and carrying heavy 
weights—Lord Glasgow's and Baron Rothschild’s. General 
Peel told the House that he found in the Earl of Glasgow’s 
stables thirty-six horses in training, eighteen of which would 
have carried him—the General, we should say, does not 
ride less than fourteen or fifteen stone. His next visit was 
paid to the stables of Baron M. de Rothschild, who possesses 
as fine a stud as can be found anywhere. ‘The results were 
equally satisfactory, for the Baron’s horses must be up to six- 
teen stone. 
may be found twenty horses up to eighteen stone, whereas 
sixty years ago you could not have found five thoroughbred 
horses of this description in the United Kingdom. So great 
is the demand for horses combining strength with speed, that 
fine yearling colts answering this description fetch at auction 
from 450 to 800 guineas. Racing men breed for speed to win 
the valuable one-mile sweepstakes; they will breed for size 
and strength when there are longer races for older animals— 
Derbys and Doncasters for four, five, and six-year olds, carry- 
ing great weights and running over a three-mile course. 

Admiral Rous asserts that the present breed of English 
race-horses possesses one-fifth more speed and more strength 
than the original stock, and an average stature increased from 
14 hands to 15}. These results have been achieved in the 
thirteen generations since the introduction into this country of 
the Arab entire horses, Darley Arabian, and Byerley Turk, 
without a drop of mixed blood. In 1720 the “calibre of the 
English race-horse was probably on a par with the barbs which 
now adorn the Gibraltar meeting.” Now, the English racer 
will beat the best and purest native Arabian, and give him 
§ stone; and “a thorough-bred butcher’s hack will beat the 
flower of the desert any distance under 100 miles.” Another 
proof that the English breed is the best in the world is, that 
évery year more persons come from the continent and the 
colonies to buy English horses. So determined are they to 
possess our best breeding mares that Mr. Foljambe thinks the 
matter serious, and would have the Government consider 
whether this export, which has been going on for twenty or 
thirty years, ought not to be stopped. The breed wanted, in a 
national point of view, are horses of size and strength enough 
to carry heavy men across the country, and at the head of 
their regiments. We trust that something will be done, by 
instituting longer races for older animals, at high stakes, to 
counterbalance the evils of the modern system of two-year old 
races, feather-weights, and “leggy” colts. 

The practical remedy for the abuse of Queen’s Plates would 
be to increase the scale of weights, to make the distance, in 
every case, three miles, and to inflict a scale of penalties in the 
nature of a handicap for horses winning Queen’s Plates in the 
same season, so as to prevent a Caller Ou, a Fisherman, and a 
Rataplan, from going through the country, sacking the Plates, 
and spoiling sport. 





Admiral Rous declares that in these two stables | 


Racing prospects are improving. In 1843 the prizes given 
on the English turf in stakes, plates, and matches, amounted 
to £199,000. In 1863 they had increased to £250,000, without 
including the Royal Plates. The Government give £3,500 
a year in Queen’s Plates. But they take from the turf 
£7,000 a year in the tax levied on race-horses. General Peel 
says that the breeders would willingly give up the Plates if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would content himself with 
levying the same tax on racers that is paid on other horses. 
The request is not unreasonable. 








NOVELS. 

One of the most astonishing phenomena presented to us by 
the literature of the ancients is the fact that it has little or 
nothing which corresponds to the modern novel. This cannot 
be set down entirely to the absence of all sentimentalism. 
That particular kind of sentimentalism that springs from the 
position which women occupy in modern society cannot, of 
course, be easily found in the writers of a time when the 
relations between the sexes were altogether different. Love in 
Sophocles is by no means the same divinity that love appears 
to us to be in Racine. In Sophocles love is a fatal passion— 
one of the many arrows launched against man from the quiver 
of a mocking and invincible destiny. In Racine, it is usually 
an interesting and theatrical sentiment. If anybody wishes to 
measure ancient against modern passion, he has only to com- 
pare the Hemon of Alfieri, who in feeling is a severe Greek, 
or the Hemon of the Antigone itself, with any of Shakespeare’s 
lovers. The tender passion in recent ages is a social and 
domestic feeling. The poets of old represent love under a very 
dissimilar aspect, as a divine disease overwhelming all animal 
nature. There is all the interval between them that there is 
between madness and romance. When we take everything 
into consideration, we cannot be surprised that the history of 
love among the Greeks and Romans is a history that does not 
throw much light on the development of the character, and 
that is not likely to produce novelists, though it produces lyric 
poets in plenty. Yet, in spite of all this, there are many other 
kinds of sentimentalism besides love which may form the basis 
of a volume of romance. Some of these we find in super- 
abundance in the works and fragments of antiquity; yet there 
are no novelists who made use of them. We find, for ex- 
ample, in old philosophers, who have left to posterity little 


| beyond disjointed pieces of their composition, the same re- 
| serve and self-consciousness, the same weariness about life, 








the same longing for its mysteries to be cleared up, that 
impregnate some of the best sentimental writing of recent ages. 
Montaigne is not more sceptical, Sir Thomas Browne is not 
more melancholy, than the very oldest of those thinkers who 
have led the van in the metaphysical speculations of the world. 
Heraclitus bequeaths to us in a few disjointed lines the sum 
and substance of all that has been said about the littleness of 
our aims and the hopelessness of our attempts to pierce the 
veil of the realities which surround us. All things are as a 
floating sea: the river itself on which we launch our boat has 
changed, and has passed by, while that boat is actually launch- 
ing. Existence is short and knowledge vain. Such was the 
burden of man’s song two thousand years ago, and the good- 
natured cynicism of Mr. Thackeray has added nothing to it. 
Nor, again, are older authors deficient in knowledge of 
human nature whenever they suffer that knowledge to appear. 
The analysis, both of mind and passion, which is to be seen in 
Aristotle, no less than the searching dialectic of Plato, show us 
that character and human nature were subjects of some interest, 
both to the moralist, the philosopher, and the politician. 
Euripides, among the Greek poets, is so thoroughly human 
that he seems more like a modern novelist than any Greek poet 
or prose writer. It certainly cannot be said that want of 
analytical power, or want of interest in character, prevented 
either him or Plato from being novelists, instead of being 
philosophers or poets. The reason is to be found elsewhere. 
It consists, first of all, in the fact that, though character 
interested a Greek, it did not interest him as a spectator who 
finds amusement in watching its development and play, but so 
far only as the development of character was an important 
study for the statesman or the legislator. The Greek was 
wrapt up in the fortunes of Helen, not so much for Helen’s 
sake as because she wrought the ruin of Troy. Hitherto the 
growth of character viewed as a human history attracted little 
attention. The civilised world was in a state of perpetual con- 
flict, threatened with dissension from within and aggression 
from without. ‘To be a good citizen was to relieve the towns- 
men of the market-place from much anxiety and the neighbour- 
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ing village from a lawless neighbour ; to be a skilful statesman 
was to guard the walls and gates from the external danger of 
an enemy. The material value to the public of differences of 
temper and training among individuals in such little societies 
was considerable. A cruel boy might grow up to be a tyrant, 
and seize upon his city’s government; an eloquent youth in 
time would rise to be a persuasive orator, and guide the politics 
of Greece. The private character of the citizens was, accord- 
ingly, as important in the Greek republics as it came to be in 
the modern Italian,—far more important than it usually can 
be (except in extreme cases) in a larger and more settled 
society. But it formed a practical study, which was of use for 
political and legislative purposes; it was not a scientific or a 
sentimental one. Just as the history of philosophy is a modern 
invention, so we may say of the history of the growth of 
character. It is only comparatively recently that this has 
become an all-absorbing subject in itself. 

The history of philosophy began to absorb and to fascinate 
about the time that the last piece of ore had been extracted 
from the exhausted mine of metaphysics. And in like manner 
the history of life became interesting, in proportion as character, 
from the force of circumstances, became of less political import- 
ance. Private character is no longer to be seen with its 
virtues and blemishes magnified and projected in gigantic pro- 
portions upon the curtain of the civic stage. Its personal 
interest waxes as its civic interest wanes. Society is not now 
at the mercy of the good or bad qualities of the individual. 
The individual is chiefly of importance to himself, and to his 
immediate friends. The novel owes its rise in a great measure 
to the change. It is the creation of an age when private cha- 
racter moulds the destinies of a household, but seldom or never 
moulds the destinies of a nation. The study is one cultivated 
henceforward rather for its own sake than for that of the state. 
The drama accordingly vanishes, and the novel arrives to fill 
its place. Its subject matter is a social intercourse, which in 
ancient times never existed; but on which modern life reigns, 
and in which whatever there is of modern adventure is mainly 
to be discovered. ‘The life of an ancient Greek was parted into 
two clearly marked divisions. When he was at home he was 
lost to the world outside; when he was abroad he left behind 
him buried in the recesses of the gynmceum all the decorous 
part at least of his private life. The two were seldom mixed. 
His sisters and his daughters lived a life of their own from 
which his friends were rigidly excluded. He could enjoy it is 
true, by turns, domestic life or political; but social life, in the 
modern acceptation of the term, was not known. An ingenious 
French writer has observed that Antigone and her lover de- 
‘laim loudly enough upon the stage, but what they say is 
never of a sentimental or amusing nature. They defy their 
parents in tragic metre, but they never make love to one 
another. There are no whisperings upon balconies, or meetings 
upon moonlit terraces. The lark and the nightingale are very 
little in their thoughts, and when they come before the world 
it is as the powerful children of kings, playing a public part in 
the town’s affairs. With gentlemen and ladies of this stamp 
or mere tragic tendencies, the novel has nothing at all to do. 
[t belongs to a different age, the age of evening parties, of 
picnics, of huntrballs, and of bazaars. The novelist is the 
poet of the drawing-room, as the troubadour was of tour- 
naments and castles. He narrates the incidents over which 
if they had ever happened two thousand years ago, an 
author would have drawn a veil. But as a matter of fact, 
the incidents did not happen. It is only in recent times 
that the happiness of human beings for life ordinarily turns 
upon something that grows out of a meeting at a game 
of croquet. The power of individuals is limited to the 
same social and domestic area. In these days of enlighten- 
ment and freedom, when the body of the nation governs and 
manages itself, it is not often that an Englishman can injure 
r benefit his country by the failings or excellences of his private 
tharacter. But he has unlimited power of making his wife 
happy or unhappy, and of rendering himself intensely dis- 
agreeable to his next neighbour at a dinner-party. The 
novelist, then, is the poet of the drawing-room, because he is 
the historian of human life. Man’s joys and sorrows, his loves 
and his ambition, are all to be found there. In a drawing- 
room he meets his destiny. His suceess in life is entirely to be 
measured by the particular drawing-rooms which he frequents. 
What is happiness? To have the entrée to somebody's 
drawing-room. What is failure? To be excluded from some 
other person’s ball. What, finally, is ambition? Man’s wild 
and passionate hope that before he dies he may have some 
golden key that will unlock to him all the drawing-rooms of 
“ondon. The novel is a form of literary work created for the 
chronicling of the achievements of a generation with these aims | 








and occupations. How Melissa looked, why Clarissa blushed, 
whom Sacharissa hoped in vain to meet, are not unimportant 
topics to any of us, and are topics which the best novelists of 
the day treat with much refinement and delicacy of touch. 
These social chronicles mark, amongst other things, a progress 
in the part played by women, which is of the happiest omen 
for the future welfare of the sex. The lyric poet relates the 
secret history of man when he is either monopolizing or 
monopolized by one feminine heart. Lyric poetry is, 
accordingly, in its very essence selfish. Novelists treat of 
woman as the centre of society, which, in these days, is, in 
many respects, her real position. The advance made by the 
sex in the last two thousand years may be measured by the 
interval between the ancient poet and the modern novelist. 


THE “ DEERHOUND” AND THE “ KEARSARGE.” 


We cannot account for Yankee notions, or for the process of 
reasoning by which that singular people come by them. We 
can say only that, for the most part, they are excessively 
distasteful to us, and contrary to those principles which religion 
and civilization have made sacred to our effete Old World. We 
look, for instance, with disgust upon the wanton sacrifice of 
life in a hopeless struggle for an effete Union; and we feel 
ashamed of the brutal indifference to this useless slaughter 
which is prevalent amongst a race, partly, but, thank Heaven, 
only partly, sprung from English homes. We see in the 
deformed likeness of their institutions, their language, their 
religion, their manners, to our own, the condition at which we 
should arrive if a general demoralization were suddenly 
to befal us. Therefore, nothing they do, no opinion they 
hold, or judgment they pronounce, startles us. And we 
take it quite as a matter of course that Captain Winslow 
should now foam at the mouth because Captain Semmes and 
part of his crew have escaped by the Deerhound; should 
accuse Mr. Lancaster of dishonourable conduct in bringing 
them to England; and should even say that he would have 
sunk the Deerhound, if he had suspected her intention. 

We are in doubt whether to regard this threat as an instance 
of Yankee inhumanity or Yankee braggadocia; but we have a 
right to treat it as both. Captain Winslow could not fail to 
suspect the intention of the Deerhound, for he saw her steam- 
ing off with the men she had rescued. If he had had a mind to 
sink her, he could easily have done so; and as he did not, we 
must presume it was because he dared not. But his threat 
shows his notions of honour and humanity. To sink a gentle- 
man’s yacht which had saved the lives he ought to have saved, 
would have been a dastardly and savage act, which we certainly 
should have punished severely. Captain Winslow knows this. 
The lesson of the Trent cannot be forgotten ; and it is certain 
we should not be less ready to revenge the wholesale murder 
of an English gentleman, his family, and guests, than we 
showed ourselves when two strangers were taken from the deck 
of an English mail-packet. For Captain Winslow to brandish 
his threat now in our face, is empty brag and insolence; but 
it shows the nature of the man, and the character of the flag 
under which he sails. 

The conduct of the Deerhound after the late fight has been 
related by Mr. Lancaster, her owner. When the Alabama 
went down, the captain of the Kearsarge cried out to the yachty,. 
* For God’s sake, do what you can to save them.” It is con- 
tended on the part of Captain Winslow—and his threat shows 
that, he favours the idea—that, upon this request, the Deer- 
hound’s duty became ministerial, and that, when she had saved 
what she could of the crew of the Alabama, she was bound to- 
hand them over to the Kearsarge as prisoners of war. A 
strange notion this of neutrality, and of the maxim which 
makes the deck of an English ship a portion of British soil— 
a strange notion of the value of life to suppose that there cam 
exist conditions attached in such a case to its salvage which 
might huve made it preferable to the owner of the Deerhound, 
—nay, to the crew of the Alabama themselves—rather to let 
them sink than deliver them over to a Power which, lawfully 
or not, had declared them to be pirates. These alleged 
prisoners of the Kearsarge would have been captives of death 
but for the Deerhownd. When they reached her deck they 
were on British soil. Is it contended that if, after their ship 
had struck, they had swam to Southampton, we should have 
been bound to deliver them up; or that if the Kearsarge 
had followed the Alabama to the bottom, they would still have 
been prisoners of war, bound in honour to repair to New York 
by the next packet, and deliver themselves up to the Federal 
authorities ? ; 

Surely no man in his senses can maintain anything so 
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utterly absurd, yet not a whit more absurd than the pretence of 
dishonourable conduct on the part of the Deerhound, which 
Captain Winslow and his supporters advance. Considering 
the timely succour which he brought to the crew of the 
Alabama, Mr. Lancaster has been severely and most unjustly 
treated. His yacht has been accused of being in the harbour of 
Cherbou.g, and of leaving it for the purpose of assisting the 
Alabama; and it is added, that on the night before the action 
she received from that vessel many valuable articles for safe 
keeping. We cannot doubt Mr. Lancaster’s word, when he 
says that there is not a syllable of truth in these statements ; 
and certainly it is heyond all belief—except that of political 
fanatics—that if he had left Cherbourg to assist the Alabama, 
as some writers have confidently and impudently asserted, he 
would have taken his wife and children along with him. 








THE DEBATE ON IRISH EDUCATION. 


Ovr readers are aware that this is one of the great Church 
questions which agitate the clergy of Ireland. In Parliament, like 
Mr. Spooner’s Maynooth motion, it was rapidly dying a natural 
death—a catastrophe which would soon have been realized but for 


the indiscretion of the Board of Commissioners of Irish Educa- | 


tion. The question is a very simple one, and would appear so 
but for the cloud of words in which party zeal has enveloped it. 
Divestedof all ambiguity, it may be put in a nutshell. Much has 
been said of “ mixed education,” as if the mixing of Protestants 
and Roman Catholics together in the one school were the essential 
feature of the system, and its fundamental object. This is a mis- 
take—it was an object, but not the primary one; it was but 
secondary, or even less. The essential feature and principle is 
anti-proselytism—to protect a child frequenting any school placed 
under the system from being compelled to receive religious instruc- 
tion which either his parents or himself disapprove of. The 
fundamental rule enforcing this principle is that, “ No child shall be 
compelled to receive or to be present at any religious instruction of 
which his parents or guardians disapprove.” The system does not 
forbid religious instruction in the school—that it leaves, as to its 
kind and degree, to the manager. It only regulates it, requiring 
that it should be confined to a particular hour, and that 
no child should be “compelled” to attend it. This is the 
fundamental principle. But there was also a_ subordinate 
rule which was framed originally in order to secure the 
observance of the primary one. It was, that no ordained 
clergyman, or member of any religious order, could be teacher 
of a national school. The reason for making this rule is 
obvious. Members of religious orders can never, from the very 
nature of their calling, be intrusted with impartial secular educa- 
tion. Now this is the rule which the Board has, from time to 
time, broken in favour of the Roman Catholic party, and which 
lately, by a new infraction, has created the present uproar. 
First of all, convent schools were admitted into connection under 
the notion that nuns were not a religious order—we suppose neither 
Dominican nor Franciscan. This was done many years ago, and the 
-consequence has been that such schools have since largely multi- 
plied, with no small damage to the other schools of the Board. 
The fundamental rule is, however, always required to be observed 
in them. The next concession, and a much later one, was tc admit 
monks’ schools, by which the secondary rule referred to was virtually 
if not actually rescinded. And now a further concession is made, 
directly in opposition to the spirit of the whole system, by which 
teachers are allowed to be trained, at the expense of the nation, in 
convent schools. It is with this last encroachment that the late 
debate was concerned. By it have some of the best friends and 
warmest supporters of the Irish system been estranged ; and it is 
evident that no security now remains that the fundamental prin- 
ciple itself will not, in due time, be yielded, and the denomi- 
national system introduced with results most disastrous to the Pro- 
testantism of Ireland. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS COMMISSION. 
No. VIIL.—Mippte Scnoots. 


Tux inquiries of her Majesty’s Commissioners into the mode 
of education pursued at our public schools cannot terminate 
with these schools. Their researches have provoked so many 
questions, and touched upon so many subjects of profound 
importance to the welfare of the community, that it must be 
obvious, to the least sagacious observer, that, sooner or later, 
the whole subject of school education will have to be considered 
systematically. The Commissioners’ labours are seeds widely 


scattered, destined to spring up and bear fruit in quarters least 





_ tion for this important task beyond popular repute. 





expected. Even in this untoward season, when no other topics 
than those of war in Europe or the United States have charms 
for the general reader, the report of the Commissioners has 
been warmly and eagerly discussed by Lords and Commons ; 
in the House and out of it. Ponderous as it is, no Blue-book 
has been read with greater avidity; no statements have been 
more zealously canvassed. In the wide sweep from the Times to 
Punch, there has been no paper and no periodical but has had 
its say upon it. Bodies of public men have already taken 
action upon it, and others are preparing to do so. Even the 
approach of the dog-days and the summer holidays, the dies 
fatales of journalism, when languor and indifference spread 
infectious through the land, and the utmost intellectual efforts 
rise no higher than constructing sandholes on the seashore or 
throwing pebbles at the rising wave, seems to have made an ex- 
ception in favour of this topic. Parliamentary orators, already 
preparing to enliven the horizon of provincial towns, have 
bagged this subject, with the State of Denmark and the 
American Confederacies, and cut it out into stars for their 
commonplace book. 

We mentioned last week that a deputation of gentlemen, 
headed by the veteran Lord Brougham, had sought an inter- 
view with Lord Palmerston, in which they had endeavoured to 
call the attention of the Premier to the necessity of providing 
better schools for the middle classes, and more especially for 
tradesmen’s children. They urged the total inadequacy of the 
present means; the utter absence of all due supervision in 
securing competent schoolmasters; the impossibility of disco- 
vering whether a master in a private school had any qualifica- 
When the 
late Bishop of London was first appointed to his diocese, he 
made astringent rule never to admit any applicant to holy 
orders who exceeded the age of twenty-two or twenty-three. 
Great was the outcry. When taxed for his severity in im- 
posing such an unreasonable restriction, as it was thought, 
on candidates for the ministry, his lordship replied, that he did 
it to limit the number of those who made the Church a refuge 
for the destitute. Blockheads who had abandoned all other 
professions in despair, unfortunate wine-merchants, broken- 
down lieutenants, bankrupt book-keepers—in short, the scum 
of the improvident, inattentive, indolent, ill-to-do, in his days 
turned to the Church as their last hope. It was a hospital for 
incurables—a universal pension-house, distributing annual 
doles in the shape of curacies from £50 to £100 a year to those 
whom no merchant, no solicitor, no insurance office would have 
employed at any price. Bishop Blomfield’s rule cured that 
evil. You no longer saw elderly curates, with watery eyes and 
rubicund noses; clerical gentlemen were no longer distin- 
guished by over-grown shoes and a battered, forlorn demeanour; 
or, in fact, by any of those signs which hang about respectable 
incurables, as an air of desolation permeates and fills certain 
old houses, which no amount of paint, whitewash, or carpentry 
can succeed in obliterating. Very few men’s chances of 
success in life are utterly exhausted at twenty-two or twenty- 
three. So the bishop, by this one simple and salutary 
regulation, got rid of a whole host of idle and unqualified 
candidates. 

Something of the same kind might be done for school- 
masters, for the cases are analogous. At present, it is noto- 
rious that men who have failed in every other calling turn to 
school-keeping in lack of other means of subsistence. Any 
man thinks himself sufficient to enter upon the profession of a 
teacher without preparation, and to train others in habits of 
discipline, thought, study, and reflection, who has never yet 
learned, or studied, or disciplined himself. He who is not fitted 
to measure out tapes or sell haberdashery, who has haggled at 
his ledger, or been hopelessly plucked at college, can set up for 
a schoolmaster, and does so withont degree, or licence, or livery 
of any kind. Originally, in England, it was not so. School- 
keeping, like any other mys’ -y, could not be exercised without 
the sanction of authority. We do not wish to return to that 
state of things. In a country like this it would be perilous, if 
nat impossible, to constitute any body of men, bishops, univer- 
sities, colleges of preceptors, Privy Council boards, as the sole 
judges and privileged licencers of education and its teachers. 
That plan has been tried, and led to intolerable tyranny and 
abuse. Never eflicient—when the population of this empire 
counted by hundreds, and not, as now, by thousands—it would 
have less chance now than ever of being equably administered. 
No law, no regulation, however ample or however stringent, 
could prevent a thousand evasions, which would be immediately 
put into use. Besides, the subject has other bearings which 
even now involves the simplest legislative enactment connecte 
with education in a multitude of perplexities. The impassive 
ness of the Privy Council cannot escape the charge of partialty 
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and tyranny. What hope is there that a less important body, 
and less directly amenable to Parliament, would fare better ? 
How is it to be constituted; and of what members, in a country 
like this, where every man has his theory of education, and 
every man his own creed? It is of no use urging that bar- 
risters, lawyers, physicians, apothecaries, are not allowed to 
practise without a licence, and that the moral and intellectual 
training of a boy is of more importance than his law or his 
physic. The cases are not analogous. You may test the mere 
scientific attainments of the lawyer and physician without trench- 
ing the least on his moral or religious opinions. But what is to be 
done with the schoolmaster? His mere scientific attainments are 
the smallest part of his qualifications. He may be a first-rate 
scholar, and yet utterly inefficient as a teacher. His scientific 
qualities may be faultless, and yet he may be such a man as 
no one in his senses would entrust with the education of 
children. Now, if a diploma for teaching is to be taken out 
by every one engaged in education, and no one allowed to take 
any part in education without it, such a diploma may, and 
often will, inflict most serious wrong upon the community. It 
may be gained by a clever scoundrel, and withheld from an 
upright and conscientious gentleman. It is, besides, notorious 
that the ablest scientific men do not always make the best 
schoolmasters. Mere scholarship must be backed by other 
qualifications even more rare, of which no account can be taken 
by examination. It cannot guage them; they are two subtle 
and impalpable to be committed to paper and measured by 
marks. 
children is concerned, is often worse than helpless. With them 
a dull schoolmaster may, by able assistants, supply his de- 
ficiencies; but the cleverest schoolmaster who, wanting them 
himself, should trust to his assistants for them, would soon 
bring his school to ruin. In short, to attempt to found a 
board, or set of boards, for licencing schoolmasters, would be 
hopeless and mischievous in the extreme. It would be a con- 
tradiction of all dearly-bought experience; the resumption of a 
vain yet Herculean labour which pulled down the bench of 
bishops in the days of the Stuarts, and covered with odium 
the name.and practice of licencing. It would be to enter upon 
a task from which all public leaders in England have wisely 
shrunk. The only corporations that con’? attempt it with 
prudence are the two great universities, where men reside for 
three or four years under surveillance. But even they decline 
it. Their degrees are indexes of so much Greek, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, so much knowledge of the Bible and “ Thirty-nine 
Articles”—no more; not licences to teach them—not impri- 
maturs of the candidate’s educational sufficiency at all. 


Without them. scholarship, so far as the training of | 





If, | 


on the other hand, by a licence to teach, the promoters of | 
this scheme mean no more than a scholastic degree, not imply- | 
| followed by a dispute almost as hot, mainly upon two points— . 


ing necessarily a qualification to teach, we do not see the value 
of their efforts. That machinery we possess already. They 
do not aim, we suppose, at constituting themselves into a new 


tothem. For such a step this country is not prepared at present, 
and is not like to be for some years to come. But there might 
be a Government register for schoolmasters, containing their 
names, addresses, ages, and perhaps their religious professions. 
Whether it should be compulsory or not, we are not able to 
decide. Such a register would be important to parents, as 
showing how long a schoolmaster had been engaged in teach- 
ing, and so much of his antecedents as would in some measure 
guide their judgments. 








THE POLES AND THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 


As if Austria were not in bad odour enough at the present 
moment, she has seized the opportunity of her unpopularity to 
perpetrate an act of wanton tyranny by condemning Count Sta- 
nislaus Tarnowski to twelve years’ confinement in chains in a 
solitary cell. His offence is that he has assisted his countrymen in 
the insurrection against Russia. He was thrown into prison at 
Cracow in September last, and he has now been tried and con- 
demned, according to the new and rigorous code introduced by the 
state of siege in Galicia last February : that is; by an ex post facto 
law. Count Tarnowski is not the only victim of this new code. 


Baron Haller has been condemned to imprisonment for six years ; 
Dr. Ziemialkowski, a renowned barrister, who was a representative 
of the people in 1848, for three; M. Seiminski for two; and 
M. Wasilewski for one. Count Poninski, a very old man, will be 
kept to hard labour for eight months. During May, 569 political 
prisoners were tried by the permanent military courts in Galicia, 
and the correspondents of several Vienna papers state that the 
proceedings of these courts are a mere mockery of justice. Are 
these prosecutions the results of the alleged Holy Alliance ? 





GARIBALDI AT ISCHIA. 


Tue Moniteur of Sunday informed its readers that “ the Italian 
Government had taken every measure to repress vigorously all 
attempts at disturbance, which may be made by extreme parties.” 
It may no doubt suit the policy of the Emperor Napoleon that 
Italy should be kept very quiet at this moment, and it may be 
necessary to that end that any demonstration in favour of General 
Garibaldi should be repressed ; but what, then, becomes of the 
freedom of Italy? Garibaldi went some days ago to Ischia for the 
benefit of his health. As soon as it became known that he was there, 
Naples poured forth deputations to do him honour, while the people 
who could not go to Ischia resolved to honour him with street demon- 
strations at home. These have been put down by the police and 
the military, the crowd beaten with the flat of the sword, and many 
persons arrested. On Monday and Tuesday week the array of 
troops and their conduct was such as to remind a bystander of the 
“good old times” of the Bourbons. And it appears that the 
authorities, in the salons to which they would have been strangers 
but for Garibaldi, have had the bad taste to speak of him as “ after 
all, only a liberated outlaw.” The natural result of all this is a bitter 
feeling against the Goverment. And, indeed, if its policy is so 
exacting as to deny the people the right of expressing their admira- 
tion for their liberation, the idea of a liberated Italy becomes 
seriously qualified. Ifthe Neapolitans may not carry a bust of 
Garibaldi decked out in a red-shirt down the Toledo, with flags and 
vivas, and if they may not call for the Garibaldi hymn, what may : 
they do? 





THE DEFENCE OF CANADA. 


Ir anything were to occur to put an end to the war in America, 
it is far from improbable that the North might seek to recoup 
itself for the loss of the Confederate States by annexing the 
Canadas ; and, if such an attempt were made, it would most likely 
be successful, since in the present state of Europe we cou!d not 
spare the troops necessary for the defence of these settlements. 
It is gratifying, then, to find that they are providing for their own 
defence. In October last Acts were passed for the new organiza- 
tion of the Militia and Volunteers, under which provision was 
made for the thorough education in military duty of all militia 
officers, and for obliging all candidates for commissions to attach 
themselves for instruction to British regiments. By these Acts 
Canada gains a body of highly-trained officers, a body of Volun- 
teers, and a Militia capable of indefinite extension at the discretion 
of the Governor-General, but at the present moment fixed at 
88,000. As the Canadians have addressed themselves to the work 
of self-defence with a good will, it cannot be long—with 9,000 of . 
the Queen’s troops to leaven the lump—before they will be in 
possession of an army of their own equal to the defence of their. 
frontier, especially as the organization they have now set en foot 
is only a preliminary one. 





THE “ALABAMA.” 
Tue fight between the Alabama and the Kearsarge has been 


first, whether the Kearsarge, as Captain Semmes states, fired upon 
the Alabama after she had struck, and whether she did what in 


university, and compelling all teachers, even to dames with | humanity she should have done to save the crew of the sinking 


their horn-books, and Father O’Rourke, to come and bow down | 


ship. From the letter of a French naval officer, who witnessed 
the fight, it appears that the charges brought against the Kearsarge 
in both respects are correct. He says that when the Alabama, ; 
in a sinking state, tried to gain the port, the Kearsarge “ passed 
athwart her hawser, continuing to fire on her, and only stopped 
when a mile off, still continuing to fire, which was a piece of. 
cowardice to a disabled enemy.” He says, that but for “Sir John 
Lancaster” —the Frenchmen of to-day appear to think England a 
nation of lords and baronets rather than of shopkeepers—there 
would have been many more victims than there were, for the . 
Kearsarge did not send a boat for half an hour after the Alabama 
sunk, and then sent only two. This witness confirms the statement 
that Semmes tried to board the Kearsarge, and adds, that the 
Federal ship received no severe injury. 





HERBERT LLEWELLYN. 


So much sympathy is felt for Captain Semmes for the loss of his 
ship in the unequal contest with her armed antagonist, that any . 
movement to do him honour will find ready approval at the hands 
of Englishmen, and we are glad to hear that a subscription is set 
on foot by the United Service Club to present him with a sword in 
lieu of his own, which he lost. But our admiration should not stop 
with him. Herbert Llewellyn, the surgeon, who covered his name and 
his country with honour, sacrificing his life rather than peril the 
safety of the wounded men by getting in the boat in which they 
were escaping, leaves behind him a father and mother and a 
brother. His father is perpetual curate of Easton, a poor benefice 
in Wiltshire, and his brother is also a curate with a trifling 
stipend. Probably they would shrink from receiving any testimonial 
to his honour, intended to better their position in a pecuniary 
sense. But whether by a tablet to be placed in their church, or in 
some other way, a tribute of respect and honour is due to his 
memory. England has no lack of sons to be proud of; but the 
noblest mood of their heroism was never better exemplified than 
in the death of Herbert Llewellyn. We are therefore glad to see 
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that a majority of the medical staff of the Charing-cross Hos- 
pital, to which, when a student, he was attached, have taken 
steps for the formation of a Llewellyn Memorial Fund, and that 
subscriptions will be received by the Hon. Secretaries, W. Travers 
and O. W. Berry, as well as by the Imperial Bank, 6, Lothbury, 
and 53, Parliament-street. The task of raising such a fund could 
not be intrusted to more appropriate hands. 





THE EGHAM RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


TE inquest on the victims of the Egham railway accident has 
made it clear that the accident occurred because the chances were 
a hundred to one against its not occurring. There was no 
telegraphic communication kept up between one station and 
another ; both trains were running tender foremost, and therefore 
there was no communication between the driver and the guard ; 
the trains were run at intervals too short for safety ; they were 
differently timed with regard to stoppages ; and the servants in 
charge of one train were not informed of the stoppages to be made 
by the other. The train which was run into was appointed to stop 
at Egham; the train which ran into it was appointed to run 
past that station; and neither its drivers nor guards were told 
that the train which left Ascot only five minutes before they 
started would stop there. If, then, the signalman was not at his 
post, or if the driver or guard of the second train failed to see his 
signal, collision was almost inevitable. The guard says that he did 
see it, but could not warn the driver, because his communication 
with him was cut off by the train being run tender foremost. All 
he could do was to put on his break ; and by this he slackened the 
speed from forty miles an hour to fifteen. This statement furnishes 
another source of danger,—the great speed, namely, at which trains 
started within such short intervals were travelling. No wonder 


guilty of manslaughter, found also that the company had placed 
them “under great disadvantages.” All that can be said in the com- 


tion of the extraordinary and unnecessary risks they were intended 
to neutralize, and against which they were wholly inadequate. 

It is not, however, during the Ascot races only that the South- 
Western Company carries its passengers at the imminent peril of 
their lives. The line is worked on the principle of economy to a 
cangerous extent ; and it is only by the very great vigilance of the 
company’s servants that accidents are not frequent. The stations 
are too small, and the want of bridges is so marked that some of 
the inhabitants along the line have warned the company that, in 
the event of death occurring from this latter cause, they will come 
forward and show that the remonstrances they have addressed to 
the company on this subject have not been attended to. 





DEATH OF MR. WASHINGTON WILKES. 


Mr. Wasnineton WILKES, an active politician of the advanced 
Liberal party, and one of the chief writers for the Morning Star, 
died suddenly on Monday evening while addressing a public meet- 





| 


| 


the money. Such an agreement was described as common, and 
perhaps it is, though as the Lord Chief-Justice observed it is certainly 
not one to be approved of. We believe, indeed, that solicitors of 
the highest eminence would not dream of entering into an arrange- 
ment of the kind; but it shows more and more the necessity of 
fixing the payments solicitors are to receive for their labour on 
some more definite basis than exists at present. If an attorney 
can only be paid adequately by so indirect and secret a process, 
his position in this respect requires reform. In the case before us, 
supposing the attorney to have deserved all that he got, the estate 
agent received £200 for doing nothing, and to that extent the 
seller of the estate was overcharged. 





METROPOLITAN TOLL-GATES. 


Wuite the readers of the Cornhill Magazine are congratulated 
(a little prematurely) on the abolition of all turnpikes within a 
circuit of fifty miles of London, workmen are actually engaged in 
erecting large numbers of these nuisances within 10 miles of 
Charing-cross, for the mere purpose, we suppose, of obstructing 
our ever-increasing traffic and annoying those Londoners who 
reside in the suburbs. It is hardly conceivable that this is being 
perpetrated under the authority of an Act of Parliament, passed 
professedly to abolish turnpikes and abate an acknowledged 
nuisance. A singular feature in this proceeding is that the 
same Act which abates the nuisance in one locality, such as 
Twickenham and Teddington, directs new gates to be set up in 
other places, such as the neighbourhood of Hounslow and Brent- 
ford. The money that will be taken at some of these toll-bars, 


| put up as they are in unfrequented lanes, will hardly pay the 
| weekly wages of the man appointed to take it, and yet the 
| inhabitants will be liable to make up any deficiency that may 
that the jury, in finding the driver and fireman of the second train | 


arise. We should not be surprised to hear of Rebecca again, and 
this time not in the remote parts of Wales, but nearer home. Cer- 


| tainly this state of things cannot remain without some remedy. 
pany’s favour is that the signals on which reliance was placed for | 
the safety of the trains were duly worked. But this is no justifica- | 


ing of the inhabitants of St. Pancras, on the subject of parliamentary | 


reform. Towards the end of his speech he turned suddenly pale, 
and in reaching out his hand for a glass of water, fell back upon 
the platform. A powerful galvanic battery was applied to the 
heart and chest for some twenty minutes, but without result. 
There was nothing in Mr. Wilkes’s state of health to which this 
sudden termination of life, under circumstances so painful, could be 
referred. But he was probably one of those men who are not of 
the robust build that can bear excitement. He was perfectly well 
before and during the delivery of his speech till he came to a part 
of it which caused him to feel greatly excited, and—all was over. 
It appears from the report of the coroner’s inquest that Mr. 
Wilkes died of serous apoplexy ; and we regret to see it further 
stated that, having allowed his policies of life insurance to run out, 
he leaves a wife and six children unprovided for. 


HEALTH OF LONDON. 


Tue deaths for the week ending Saturday, June 25, show an 
increase of almost 100 over the average for that week of the last 
ten years. The increase for the last four weeks has been amongst 
young persons, the deaths of persons in advanced life having 
decreased during that period. Last week, measles carried off 
seventy-nine children. Scarlatina declined, but the deaths from 
diarrhoea rose to sixty-two. A widow died at Whitechapel of 
*‘¢yphoid fever, from privation.” The son of a dock labourer died 
in Bethnal-green of marasmus, from bad smells, which are described 
as “fearful.” A ginger-beer maker was suffocated by a soda-water 
bottle stuck in his throat accidentally ; and a boy died from eating 
green currants. 





THE TRANSFER OF LAND. 


How attorneys and agents levy black mail on estates in transitu 
from seller to purchaser was shown on Monday, in the course of a 
trial in the Queen’s Bench. A gentleman wished to purchase some 
land. His attorney thereupon agreed with an estate agent, who 
appears to have done nothing to procure the purchaser; that he 
should receive from the seller of the estate £600 for his services, 
on the understanding that the attorney was to have two-thirds of 








FRENCH WINE-BOTTLES. 


Tue entente cordiale, strengthened by the Treaty of Commerce, 
seems to have introduced into the French wine-trade one at least 
of the dishonourable practices with which our own traders have 
long made us familiar—the practice, namely, of reducing the size 
of our wine-bottles, and of course diminishing the customer's 
supply of wine. Against this innovation "M. Armand Behic has 
addressed a letter to the Chambers of Commerce throughout France, 
in which he laments that certain houses have had bottles blown, 
specially for exportation, smaller and thicker, “of which the 
bottoms enter into the interior,” diminishing the quantity by from 
10 to 20 per cent. M. Behic fears that this practice may prejudice 
the sale of French wines in England, “ inasmuch as the bottling of 
French wine is not understood by the purchasers in the United 
Kingdom, and for that reason they prefer to purchase our higher 
class wines in bottle.” We are grateful to this active Minister for 
his interference in our behalf. If there is a source of regret in 
connection with a bottle of good wine, it is the presence of a bottom 
‘“‘which enters into the interior.” 





THE FAIR OF NIJNI NOVGOROD. 


Fire has swept away all the wooden buildings constructed for 
the business of the great fair to which annually merchants resort 
from all parts of Russia. On the 4th of June it destroyed all the 
shops on the line of the Oka, a verst in length, all the theatres and 
shows, thirty restaurants, and fifty public-houses or hotels, the 
public baths, and several hotels, leaving only the Tartar mosque 
and three or four houses. 


BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS. 


Tue returns for the month and five months ended the 31st of 
May show a continued increase of exports, which goes far to 
explain the reluctance of the country to go to war. Taking the 
corresponding periods for the last three years, we have the 
following results :— 


For the month. Tor the five months. 


1862 ......... £11,298,587 _......... £47,545,238 
1863 ......... 11,284,289 ......... 50,742,670 
We ss csecai, 14,176,640... 61,069,060 





LA POMMERAIS AFTER Execution.—We read in L’ Europe some 
curious and horrible details respecting the tragical end of Couby de la 
Pommerais, or rather respecting what followed that end. After the 
execution, a doctor took the head, and putting his mouth to the left 
ear, cried, ‘‘ La Pomtherais!”” The eyelid of the left eye shook, and 
half opened, and the doctor saw through the eyelashes the half- 
extinguished eye looking at him. The experiment was then repeated 
on the other side, and the doctor, putting his mouth to the right ear, 
again cried, “La Pommerais!” The eyelid of the right eye made an 
effort to open, and a tremulous movement was made by the lip, as if 
the head were shuddering! This is very frightful, if true; but it 
would be interesting to have the opinion of surgeons of eminence as to 
whether it be possible. Some ghastly accounts were given at the time 
of the first French Revolution of prolonged animation on the part of 
persons who had been guillotined; but the narratives have been 
doubted. 
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A younG French soldier has been dismissed for the curious disease 
of panophobia (bread-madness). When at home, this young man, 
who was an inhabitant of the Lower Rhine, had lived on apples and 
milk only. His repugnance to bread, cakes, or anything made of 
flour was such that, if threatened by anyone that he would be made 
to eat them, he would immediately fly, and never return to the place 
where he had been menaced. 


THE Jowrnal des Débats has received a communiqué from the 
Government in consequence, as it is stated, of its having given some 
incorrect details respecting the elections of the conseils généraua. Le 
Siécle has also been warned. 


Reticious ToLERatTion.—We read the following curious fact in the 
Univers Israelite :—* Lately, at the Briinn theatre, in Moravia, they 
wished to get up a piece entitled ‘Roth-Schild,’ which gives the 
history of a celebrated fortune which was begun in the Rue des Juifs, 
in Frankfort. The administration of the theatre, before the pre- 
sentation of the piece, submitted it to the Rabbi of the community, in 
order that he might see if it contained anything likely to wound the 
religious feelings of the Jews. The Rabbi approved of the work. 
This is certainly the first example of a rabbinical censorship in a 
Christian country, and is also a striking proof of the progress of 
religious tolerance.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





DANIEL DEFOE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 

Sitr,—When your correspondent, ‘‘ A Lover of Honour and Justice,” 
claims for Lockhart the authorship of “ The Memoirs of Scotland,” 
published in 1714, he either knows nothing of the difficulties involved 
in that assertion, or shows little candour in suppressing them. 

Lockhart’s claim was first heard of a century and more after the 
publication of these Memoirs. Among a collection of papers bearing 
his name and preserved ina strong box in the possession of his family, 
a copy of these Memoirs was found; and with it a preface, apparently 
intended to be prefixed to a new edition of the work, not bearing 
Lockhart’s name, or otherwise connected with him than as being 
found with the rest of his papers. In this new preface, the author 
states that these Memoirs had been published in London “ some time 
after the Elector of Hanover’s accession to the Crown,” and that the 
copy from which the printed edition had been taken “ appeared under 
all the disadvantages imaginable.’ He accounts for the fact by 
stating that the original MS. had been “ lent to a particular friend 
under the strictest ties of secresy, who was so faithless and imprudent 
as to give it out to be transcribed by a common mercenary scrivener 
at London, who, in his turn, deceived his employer, and gave copies 
thereof to those who soon after published it.” How the writer came 
to know all these minute particulars, he does not inform us. He then 
goes on to say, that the MS. was “ noways prepared or designed for 
the press, and many errors appeared in it ; several words, nay sentences, 
being omitted and some inserted instead of others, by which, in many 
places, the sense of the whole was confounded.” 

After these positive asseverations of the real or pseudo Lockhart, 
will it be credited that the copy of the Memoirs, professedly taken 
from Lockhart’s strong box, is the same as the edition of 1714, which 
Lockhart asserts was so dishonestly treated? The spelling is the 
same; the whole course and style of the narrative the same. In one 
striking instance, a gross blunder in the copy of 1714, which makes 
nonsense, is retained in Lockhart’s edition. With the trifling excep- 
tion of a few lines in two places, not affecting the sense, and apparently 
added long after 1714, no omissions have been supplied. One 
unimportant passage is struck out at the end of the volume, and about 
three lines near the beginning. The other changes are mere correc- 
tions of trifling misprints: as, ‘‘ member”’ for “ man,” “ assist’”’ for 
** assert,”’ “ approven” for “ approved.” In fact, with these trivial 
exceptions, the whole work, extending to more than 300 pages, is 
verbatim and literatim the same as the edition of 1714, which Lockhart 
asserts was so garbled and mutilated, that “‘ the sense of the whole 
was confounded.” In other words, the Memoirs of 1714 were reproduced 
by Lockhart as his own, and republished, as your correspondent 
unwittingly admits, in the Lockhart Papers. 

Either, then, Lockhart’s statement respecting the mutilation of his 
manuscript is untrue, or the copy published in his Memoirs cannot 
have been the work to which he referred. Your correspondent is 
welcome to either alternative. Both are equally damaging to Lock- 
hart’s claims. 

There is more behind. Lockhart states that the printed copy (of 
1714) “appeared under all the disadvantages imaginable ;” that “ it 
was noways prepared or designed for the press.” I beg any of your 
readers, who may be interested in this inquiry, to examine for them- 
selves these statements with the book itself. In the teeth of these asser- 
tions of Lockhart, the copy left by him for the press represents, to 
the very title-page, the edition of 1714; has all the same “ digad- 
vantages imaginable,’ and isin no better state of preparation ! 

This brings me to a third and more striking fact. The Memoirs of 
1714 are written in the style and spelling of the metropolitan English 
of the reign of Queen Anne ; such as was adopted by Defoe, by Leslie, 
and their contemporaries. The book is fall of Defoe’s peculiar idioms ; 
his rapid, homely, careless modes of expression. There is no instance 
of Scotch spelling throughout, rarely a Scotch idiom, and those mainly 
where the writer has occasion to speak of the proceedings of the Scottish 
Parliament, in that technical phraseology with which Defoe was per- 
fectly familiar. But Lockhart’s works are full of broad Scotch, and 
his orthography studded with barbarisms. In his ‘‘ Commentaries,” 
written after his supposed authorship of these Memoirs, and carrying 
on the events from 1707 to 1714, we find these flowers of rhetoric :— 
* containing ane account ”—“ ane act should pass ”’—“ as weel as the 
steps ’—“ design weel””—“ it was weel”—‘“ Inglish laws ””—“ Inglish 





| of its publication. 
| first appearance, 


Whigs” —* pusht furder and further’’—“ imediatly ”—* advyseable”’ 
—“Torys” (generally) — “‘ Balmerrinoh” —‘“ many moneths” — 
“ publick nottar”’—‘ wee ’—“easie Scot’s dutys’”’—“ gote all they 
wanted ’’—“ affoorded ”—* obleedged ”—‘‘ somewhat shoaking to the 
Scotch ’’—*“ 600]. star! ;”? and hundreds of others of the same genus, 
none of which are to be found in the Memoirs of 1714. 

Now, Sir, permit me to ask—Do Scotch gentlemen go backward in 
their education? Do they begin with writing English and end with 
writing Scotch? Is it their practice to adopt Scotch and Scotch 
spelling in works they intend for publication, as these “ Commentaries” 
were designed, and toemploy a pure English style and orthography 
in works reserved for their own private use ? For it must be remem- 
bered that Lockhart himself tells us that these Memoirs of 1714 
“were noways prepared or designed for the press!” 

I say nothing of the fact that not a hint of this claim is to be found 
in Lockhart’s somewhat bulky writings and correspondence ; or of the 
equally unaccountable fact, that though half a dozen people at least, 
according to Lockhart’s own statement, must have been in possession 
of the secret—that secret never oozed out. And though I do not 
insist upon this fact, I cannot understand how a high-minded man, 
warmly attached to his party, could have permitted it so long to re- 
main under the obloquy, which he admits was occasioned by tho 
mutilation of his original manuscript. How was it that he, who had 
been thus scurvily treated, and his meaning misrepresented, as he 
says, by Dalrymple and his hireling scribes, did not expose their dis- 
honesty ? How could he suffer himself and his party to be traduced 
when he had such triumphant means of exposing the frauds of their 
opponents? As the Memoirs themselves appeared anonymously, 
could he not have followed the same example if he had had any appre- 
hension of personal danger? It cannot be said that he was ignorant 

He tells us himself the book was popular on its 
Three editions of it issued from the press of John 


| Baker, Defoe's publisher, and I know not how many others, between 








the month of August, when George I. ascended the throne, and the 
close of the year 1714. 

There are other serious objections to Lockhart’s claim, with which I 
will not for the present trouble your readers. If, therefore, Lockhart’s 
work, the preface in question, and the statements there made, were 
not entirely fictitious, I think the true inference is, that he had drawn 
up some memorial of the proceedings of the Scotch Parliament, 
which fell into other hands, and had been used by Defoe. Perhaps 
Lockhart was not unwilling to take credit for a work of so eminently 
popular a kind, to which he had unconsciously contributed, as Defoe 
was never very scrupulous as to the sources from which he derived his 
materials. Lockhart, then, is the author of these Memoirs, in the 
same sense as Alexander Selkirk was of Robinson Crusoe. F 

The other arguments of your correspondent display no less ignorance 
of the real points at issue. He refers to the abuse of Defoe, in page 
229 of this volume, as a proof that Defoe could not be its author. If 
Defoe wished to create an impression of his own importance (for his 
character wat .nfamous at the period, in the estimation of all parties), 
what more effectual method could he adopt than that of showing he 
had been defamed by the enemies of the Whig administration, in 
common with the noblest and most patriotic men of Scotland. He 
had been dabbling in the politics of the times, and doing dirty work 
for the Tories. The times were now changed: the Whigs were in office, 
and, as his letters show, he was moving heaven and earth to persuade 
the Whig ministry that he had never been hearty in the Tory cause. 
He could use no better argument than by showing them that he was 
in the same boat with themselves, and had come in for the same share 
of abuse. Such an explanation may seem improbable and far-fetched. 
It would, I admit, be so in any other case; but it cannot be thought 
so when read in the light of Defoe’s correspondence. 

As to your correspondent’s assertion, that the characters sketched 
in these Memoirs are not in the manner of Defoe, I shall accept his 
peremptory dictum when he can tell us what is the manner of an 
author who writes the “Life of Colonel Jack” and “ Robinson 


| Crusoe,” “ Advice to the Ladies of Great Britain” and the lewd 


“ Adventures of Moll Flanders.” 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Tue CONTRIBUTOR OF THE ARTICLES ON DEFOR. 








THE CHURCH. 


SYNODICAL CONDEMNATION OF “ESSAYS AND 
REVIEWS.” 


SynopicaL judgment has been at last pronounced on “ Essays 
and Reviews.” The judgment of the Upper House has, after an 
animated debate extending over three days, been concurred in by 
the Lower on a division of 39 affirmatives against 19 dissentients. 
It was remarked, as a rather strange coincidence, that the number 
of the defenders of the Church’s doctrine should have been exactly 
that of the number of her Articles. As to the judgment itself, there 
can be no doubt, if Convocation is to be considered in any sense, 
even the lowest, a representative body, that it has discharged a 
sacred and imperative duty, and done good work, notwithstandin 
all Dean Stanley’s efforts to stem the tide of clerical opinion, an 
his rash and rather disrespectful asseverations that the condemna- 
tion was “ ambiguous, indiscriminating, unfair, and iniquitous.” It 
must not be supposed, because there were nineteen negatives, that 
so many members of Convocation approve of, or in any degree 
sympathise with, the writers of the condemned volume. Quite the 
contrary ; many of these gentlemen, like Canon Mackenzie, evposed 
the motion simply on the ground that it was not desirable tuat the 
judicial functions of Convocation should be revived, and, therefore, 
the actual supporters of the “ Essayists” dwindle down, indeed, toa 
very small fragment of the minority, numbering, probably, not more 
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than half a dozen. Of Dean Stanley’s views, however, there was 
no room for doubt ; nothing could have been more thorough than 
the heartiness with which he threw himself into the defence of the 
“‘ Essays,” though, indeed, he admits that it is, in some respects, a 
bad book. But the strangest part of the whole matter is the line of 
reasoning by which Dean Stanley endeavours to justify his oppo- 
sition. First of all, the judgment is “ ambiguous.” How is it 
ambiguous, we naturally ask? ‘The Dean’s answer is, that 
“it declares that the book is contrary to the doctrines 
of the Church of England, but does not state what 
those doctrines are.” One would have thought that the 
‘question had been by this time brought down to a very narrow 
issue, and that every one well knew what the doctrines alluded to 
were, and that it would be quite unnecessary to reiterate them. 
The issue was simple—Inspiration and the Eternity of Suture 
Punishment. The majority of Convocation, and with it of the 
clergy, are of opinion that these are doctrines of the Church ; they 
also are of opinion that the Judicial Committee erred in its judg- 
ment respecting them ; they see that the book under consideration 
has denied them ; and for these palpable reasons they have pro- 
nounced synodal condemnation. Their whole proceedings have a 
definite object, and their judgment is the very opposite of 
ambiguous. Equally unfounded is the charge that the sentence is 
“ indiscriminating.” Dean Stanley says,—‘ If the book were bad 
throughout, then indeed the judgment would be correct ; but unless 


there be an absolute uniform heterodoxy in the work, I maintain | 
that the judgment is unjust.” Who ever heard of a book that was | 


uniformly heterodox and bad throughout—yes, “ absolutely 


uniform!” We believe there never was such a book written; it | 
would be impossible to produce such a book, impossible to find it. | 


Even Tom Paine’s “Ave of Reason” could not satisfy the condition ; 
and yet that is certainly a bad book. Surely if it be true that a 
chain is never stronger than its weaker part, a book on Christian 
life and doctrine must be something similar. No work can, as a 
whole, be believed to teach sounder doctrine than the heterodoxy 
which here and there leaks out. It may, nine-tenths of it, abound in 
most valuable instruction ; but the remaining tenth part may deny 
some vital doctrine, or introduce some dangerous false principle 
which may destroy the whole value of the remainder. So untrue 
is it on one hand, that “uniform heterodoxy” is necessary for the 
condemnation of a theological book ; and so true, on the other, that 
the denial of Inspiration and of Eternal Punishment annihilates 
everything good that may be in “‘ Essays and Reviews,”—yes, even 
in Dr. Temple’s particular essay. 

Again, the Dean of Westminster denounces the judgment as 
“unfair.” This we cannot see. He, of course, means that con- 
demnation should only have been pronounced on particular essays ; 
those of Drs. Jowett, Williams, and Wilson, for example ; and 
that itis “ unfair” to involve the other essayists in the same judg- 
ment. But what brought them all together. Why did the Seven 
Essays all make their appearance together one morning? How 
did they come to be bound together in one book? The books of 
the Bible, and there are many, have a reason for being all in one 
volume. Are we to suppose that the Seven Essays met together by 
some fortuitous concourse of atoms? Direct complicity between 
the authors, we know, has been denied ; and everyone is satisfied 
to accept their respective disavowals. But some mutual under- 


standing there must have been. If there was, each is more or less 


accountable for the bad company he has been found in, and must, 
therefore, be prepared to bear a share of the condemnation which 
the Church pronounces on their joint labours. So far, then, are 
the Dean of Westminster's charges against the judgment of Con- 
vocation from being founded on truth and reason, that it is plain to 
the most ordinary understanding that it is not ambiguous, not 
undiscriminating, not unfair, but a most righteous condemnation. 

Dean Stanley is also of opinion that the sentence is nugatory. 
Let it be granted that in one sense it is so; that it cannot, by 
pains or penalties, hurt the writers, and in that sense condemn 
those whom the Judicial Committee have acquitted. But that is a 
matter of nomoment when compared to the enormous advantage 
which is gained by judyment being put on record by the Church, 
through her proper mouthpiece, as to her faithfulness to the trust 
committed to her charge. That judgment once on record, she can 
take her stand on the unassailable ground of truth and duty. 

But the proceedings of Convocation have, of course, fallen 
under the displeasure of the Times, and some other journals which 
are supposed to lead the public opinion of the day. They are, in 
the language of the Times, “absolutely amazing,” “ arbitrary 
assumptions of authority ;” of “the folly and mischievousness” of 
which the strongest possible opinion should be expressed. The 
judgment was “an incubation” introduced by the Bishop of 
Oxford, adopted and founded by “a majority of a capricious selec- 
tion from the clergy of one province,” which “ escapes active inter- 
ference only by its complete insignificance.” Convocation has been 
reviving “an antiquated power on an occasion of the most inade- 
quate importance,” and in “ direct violation of the principles of our 
Kstablishment.” “If, in short, this fossil capacity of convocation 
were ever to have been galvanized into temporary display, it ought 
to have been on an occasion where the synod was absolutely 
unanimous.” Now, what does all this violent hurling of thunder- 
bolts amount to? To nothing more than a quantity of hard words, 
unworthy of the “ Thunderer” and most disrespectful to the Church, 
and to two assertions which have no foundation either in fact or 
reason. Convocation is never to act unless “ the synod is absolutely 
unanimous!” Where, in the ordinary business of life, is such 
unanimity ever required, except in the case of a jury when life 








and property are at stake? Is it required in Parliament? Isa 
resolution of the House of Commons of no value unless it be 
unanimous? Can any instance be pointed out where the expres- 
sion of opinion by a public body on any question demands a 
unanimous vote? The idea is the very height of absurdity. 
If Convocation be a representative body at all, it has a 
right to express an opinion on any matter within its pro- 
vince ; and it will be impossible to prove that a book teaching 
doctrines contrary to those of the Church are outside that province. 
The representation may be “ capricious” or defective, and may 
need the interference of reform ; but, as long as it is a representa- 
tion, Convocation has the right. It would be just as reasonable to 
argue that Acts of Parliament passed before the Reform Billare of no 
value because of rotten boroughs and the “capricious” parliamentary 
representation of olden times, Equally unfounded is the assertion 
that the synodical judgment is ‘‘ a violation of the principles of our 
Establishment.” By the exercise of a constitutional right, Convo- 
cation merely expresses its dissent from the judgment of the Judi- 
cial Committee. It is of opinion that this Court has erred on the 
question as to what is the doctrine of the Church on two particular 
points ; and while, as to pains and penalties, it submits to that 
judgment, it puts simply its own opinion on record. This is no 
more than what happens every day in our courts of law, where 
judgments are sometimes questioned, and appeals made to a 
higher court. The majesty of the law is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the British Constitution, which every Englishman learns 
to respect; but in no case is the infallibility of a judge in its 
administration a part of our national creed. 





Tue TripLe Erviscopan Consecration.—The nsecration of the 
new Bishops of Peterborough, Tasmania, and  iger, which took 
place on Wednesday in Canterbury Cathedral, differed externally in 
no material respect from other ceremonies of the like kind. It was, 
however, accompanied by circumstances which were deeply sug- 
gestive, and by one in particular which marked it as an era in the 
history of the Anglican Church. One could not but think of the vast 
distances which were from that day to separate, in three different 
continents, the three men who knelt before the Primate to receive 
their sacred functions. But the great event—the peculiar feature— 
which invested the proceedings with the most stirring interest was 
the presence, in lawn sleeves, of Dr. Crowther—once a poor African 
slave-boy, but now the brightest ornament of the African Missionary 
Church and one of its bishops. His story is briefly told. Whena 
boy he was sold as a slave, and, packed in the usual herring-like 
fashion, carried in a ship to America. The ship was afterwards cap- 
tured by British cruisers, and young Crowther was taken back, and 
left in charge of the missionaries at Sierra Leone. It was soon seen 
that he had great abilities. He was carefully educated by his new 
friends, and eventually became one of their missionary agents. In 
1840 he was ordained in England; since which time he has laboured 
with great success in an extensive sphere of duty in his own country. 
Being the right man for the right place, the Government have justly 
selected him for the diocese of the Niger, which no doubt he will fill 
with ability commensurate to his former success. If Wilberforce were 
alive now, how would not his heart rejoice to see the child of slavery 
thus entrusted by the Church with the highest office she can bestow 
on one of her members ! 


Tur Oxrorp Decraration in CANADA.—This document has had 
a triumphant reception from the bishops and clergy of the Church 
in Canada, who have all, with but a few exceptions, signed it. 
The Metropolitan, in his Circular of May, states that there are not 
above ten or twelve clergymen in the four dioceses of Quebec, Toronto, 
Montreal, and Ontario, who have not adopted its statements. An 
idea of this unanimity of opinion may be had from a comparison of 
the number of signatures with the Clergy List of this year :— 


Clergy List. Signatures. 








RIEL |) éck tnqenspnctenuabpse aa 48 
ES  cicins aes avtecieicmice es 108 
Montreal.................. We: yg a ere 70 
Ga8.,  cancdnteasareis RRS eee 2 

279 288 


This is a gratifying result, which shows in a practical form the 
deep interest the Canadian clergy take in the proceedings of the 
Church at home. 


Criercy Instirute ror Mutrvat Arp.—The first general meeting of 
this institution, pursuant to the 18 & 19 Vic., c. 63, s. 11, was held at 
the office, 98, St. Martin’s-lane, on Thursday, June 23rd, to receive a 
report of the proceedings up to Dec. 31st, 1863, C. A. Turner, Esq., 
M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, treasurer, in the chair. The 
report, which was read by the secretary, the Rev. C. Woodward, 
B.C.L., fully explained the objects of the society, and the advantages 
which clergymen obtained by becoming beneficiary members, where- 
upon it was resolved :—‘‘ 1. That the report be printed and circulated. 
2. That an amount equal to the payments of beneficiary members be 
invested in augmentation thereof from donations in aid of the fund.” A 
vote of thanks was unanimously awarded to the secretary for his 
gratuitous services, a vote of thanks to the chairman being also 
carried, the meeting was dissolved. 


Tue Buriat Service.—Next week Lord Ebnry revives his motion 
on the Burial Service. He withdrew it last year on the understanding 
that some scheme of revision would in the present session be pro- 
posed by the Bishops. Convocation has considered the question, 
reported on it, and still continues in deliberation. The bishops have 
consulted, the clergy have pronounced their opinions, and the reply 
is, ** No change.” 
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Bishop Gonat or JERUSALEM.—An interesting conversazione was 
held on Friday evening, the 17th ult., at the Rev. T. Franklin’s, 
Onslow-square, at which Dr. Gobat gave an account of his extensive 
diocese. The object of the meeting was the promotion of missionary 
enterprise in the East. A common misapprehension was, that Dr. 
Gobat’s mission was confined to the Jews; but these are but a small 
portion of the population of his diocese, which also includes Moslems, 
Christians, and heathens of all kinds from Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Egypt. The instruction of the Jews was provided for at the expense 
of the Jews’ Society, but that of the remainder of the population 
from a separate fund, to obtain contributions to which is Dr. Gobat’s 
present object. Dr. Gobat’s address was listened to with much atten- 
tion, and it excited deep interest. 


THE EVANGELIZATION OF IraALy.—On the evening of Thursday week a 
similar conversazione was held at the National Club, Whitehall Gardens, 
on the religious condition of Italy, at which Miss Burton, a Canadian 
lady of enterprise, who has laboured for some years with much success 
among the soldiers of the Italian army, was present. Addresses 
were delivered by Pasteurs Meille, of Turin, and Pilatte, of Nice, who 
described with great vividness and accuracy the changes which the 
enjoyment of constitutional liberty are already making in the Italian 


mind, fitting it for the seception of evangelical religion. M’ Burton 
also referred to the same subject, mentioning particularly t1 — onver- 
sion of a young Italian officer of family, who has renou 4 the 


sword and is about to labour as a missionary among his count _ men. 


Tue Scorrisu Eviscopat Briu.—This bill, the reading of which in 
the Commons is deferred to the 13th of July, continues to excite the 
anger of those of the Low Church party who are afraid of the influx 
of Scottish High Church notions into the Church of England. The 
Record is particularly averse to the idea of the much-coveted title of 
Lord taking a flight into regions beyond the Tweed. Equally warm 
is the advocacy of the Bill among Churchmen of the opposite tone of 
doctrine. The Bill has no doubt many merits, which we shall care- 
fully consider when it comes on for reading. 


THE BisHop or Bancor,—This prelate has been represented in some 
reports of the proceedings of Convocation as having voted in the 
minority of three against the Bishop of Oxford’s motion for the con- 
demnation of ‘ Essays and Reviews.” This is a mistake. The 
Bishop voted for their condemnation. 


FINE ARTS. 





MUSIC. 


BEETHOVEN'S “ Fidelio” was produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
on Thursday week, with a more equal cast than it has received in 
any recent performance in this country. The part of Leonora, the 
devoted and heroic wife, is one which few singers are qualified to 
sustain efficiently ; it requires histrionic genius of a high order, 
while the difficulties of the music, and the elevated sentiment 
which it expresses, render it rare to meet with a combination of 
powers sufficient for its adequate interpretation. The greatest 
representative of the part was unquestionably Madame Schroeder 
Devrient, whose Leonora wili long remain impressed on the 
memory of those who have witnessed it, as a display of the highest 
qualities of dramatic and vocal art. Next, and nearly equal in 
merit, is the performance of Mdlle. Titiens, whose splendid voice 
and earnest, impassioned declamation, are heard to great advantage 
in music, the deep import of which demands unflagging powers of 
execution and subtle perception of sentiment. In the earlier scenes 
Mdlle. Titiens appeared to be suffering from the exhaustion conse- 
quent on her over-exertion during the season, and she scarcely 
seemed so thoroughly identified with the scene and character as 





cast was excellent, and band and chorus were in good training” 
A little more finish might have been obtained by further re- 
hearsal, especially in the quartet in the first act, which lost much 
of its effect from the want of gradation of forte and piano. On 
such music no amount of time and pains is ill bestowed ; but these 
refinements are scarcely attainable amidst the hurry induced by 
the simultaneous preparation of two operas, the rehearsals of 
Gounod’s “ Mireille” having jostled with those of Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio.” To a similar cause, perhaps, is ascribable the fatigue 
of Mdlle. Titiens, which only such strength and such will as hers 
could surmount. That “Fidelio” is not more popular and more 
frequently heard here need surprise no one who considers how 
elevated is the sentiment, how pure the expression, of the music. 
There is not one ad captandwm phrase throughout the work, no 
ballet music, no pretty tunes to fascinate the superficial ear, but 
one continuous flow of the noblest thought, the purest style. How, 
then, can such music be popular with a mixed audience, very few 
of whom attend an opera with any deep reflective purpose ? When 
the sublimity of Milton becomes a constant source of entertain- 
ment to drawing-room audiences, then we may expect Beethoven’s 
“ Fidelio” to draw continuous crowds to its theatrical performance. 

Although two novelties still remain for production at the opera 
houses, Gounod’s “ Mireille” at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and Meyer- 
beer’s “ L’Etoile du Nord” at the Royal Italian Opera, there are 
already strong symptoms of the approaching close of the season, 
the latter establishment having announced its final night for 
July 30, and this evening being the last but one of the subscription 
nights at the former house. 

The concert season is now quite past, the closing performances of 
the New Philharmonic and the Musical Societies having already 
been recorded, leaving only the eighth and last concert of the elder 
Philharmonic Society to be now spoken of. The programme, as 
follows, presents a series of novelties that is almost startling when 
offered by an institution that, for many seasons, has appeared sys- 
tematically to avoid any work that had not received the stamp of 
long approval. 

PART I. 


Sinfonia in C, No. 1 Beethoven. 


Aria, “‘ Misero o sogno,” Dr. Gunz ............ Mozart. 
' Concerto, violin, Herr Joachim ............... Joachim. 
Aria, “‘ Lascia ch’io pianga,’’ Miss L. Pyne 
| CF Blaha) nc. cserccrcsncecssnavceracs sees Handel. : 
Serenade and Allegro giojoso, pianoforte, M. 
Mendelssohn. 


she afterwards became when warmed by the progress of the | 


dramatic action. The great scena, the invocation to Hope, was 
given with much energy and pathos ; but it was in the quartet in 
the prison scene, where Leonora avows herself as the wife of 
Florestan, and saves him from impending assassination, that she 
rose to the highest point of dramatic passion. Her declamation 
here was very fine, and might fairly compare with that of Madame 
Schroeder Devrient, the paragon of Leonoras. Mdlle. Titiens was 
well seconded by Dr. Gunz as Florestan. This gentleman, with 
somewhat of the hardness of voice belonging to most German 
tenors, has excellent dramatic instincts, and sings with that deep- 
felt expression and unaffected earnestness, which are more accept- 
able in such music than the highest Italian polish of style, if 
accompanied by its too frequent concomitant, affected sentiment. 
Signor Junca was a very good representative of the sturdy jailor, 
and sang his music with care and impressiveness. The 
Pizarro of Signor Gassier is one of the best we have seen 
Since Staudigl The great song which so finely expresses 
his revengeful fury, could scarcely be better sung than by 
the former gentleman, who gave it with the dramatic force 
and intenseness that it requires, but seldom receives. The small 
part of the Minister, who only appears towards the close of the 
opera, is usually very inadequately filled, although of considerable 
unportance in the closing concerted music. In occupying this 
unimportant position Mr. Santley did excellent service to the 
opera, besides proving himself an artist whose importance and 
value will be manifest, however subordinately employed. Of great 
advantage also was the Marcellina of Mdlle. Liebhart, whose un- 
affected and sympathetic style is exactly suited to the music of the 
part, which she gave with that simplicity and artlessness that 
characterize it. Perhaps the weakest point was the Jacquino of 
Signor Bettini, that gentleman appearing not to be perfectly at 
€ase in the character and the music. On the whole, however, the 








Hartvigson 
PART II. 
Berane, MBs oi .00.s costes sessceserscetssanased W. Sterndale Bennett. 
Air, Miss Louisa Pyne, (‘Crown Diamonds”) Auber. 
Romance, “Ma maitresse,” Dr. Gunz (“Lalla 
IE Bis acnng éncind ch on 4ics ehnanandnnesyes sue’ be 
Overture (Jubilee) 


F. David. 
Weber. 


The prominent novelties of the evening were the new concerto, 
composed, and performed for the first time, by Herr Joachim ; 
and the new symphony, composed expressly by Professor Sterndale 
Sennett for this society, of whose concerts he is the permanent 
conductor. Herr Joachim has long been placed, by universal 
consent, at the head of the great violinists of the day. To place 
him at the head of the instrumental composers of the day would be 
to assign him a position of no great elevation; but even this 
negative merit cannot justly be granted him—his claims as a 
composer being in almost an inverse ratio to his admirable 
qualities as an executive artist. His concerto is dry, laboured, and 
uninteresting throughout. The first movement is the best, com- 
mencing with a rather graceful phrase, rendered tiresome, however, 
by reiteration and the absence of all variety of episode and treat- 
ment. The slow movement is a gloomy, dirge-like piece of 
writing, without the least freshness of thought or originality of 
style. The finale is, perhaps, the worst portion of the work— 
inflated and pretentious as it is dull, rambling, and purposeless. 
The composer's performance of his work was, of course, admirable ; 
but it was a display of executive perfection that would have been 
much more worthily applied to the thoughts of one of the musical 
classics than to a work in which the composer seems only to have 
thought that he was thinking. If this concerto is to be taken as a 
criterion, Herr Joachim is one among many proofs that the appre- 
ciative and interpretative faculty may exist, in a high degree, 
apart from creative power. The new symphony, without 
being a work of much mark or merit, is yet superior, in 
interest and design, to the concerto. The first movement is 
the weakest, being dry and dull throughout, the subjects 
having no special power to fix the attention and not being 
enhanced in value by any variety of treatment. The minuet is 
far better, being graceful and elegant, and delicately scored. The 
trio, however, uninteresting in itself, sounds coarsely from the con- 
trast of its brass instrumentration with the lightness of the pre- 
ceding minuet. The rondo is based on a quaint and pleasi 
subject, carried on with some occasionally clever writing, and, wit 
the minuet, goes far to atone for the entire want of interest in the 
first movement. The absence of the indispensable “slow move- 
ment” would seem to argue that the work has been written 
hurriedly “to order,” and, moreover, gives an effect of triteness 
which belongs to the past rather than to the present form of the 
symphony. The aria, or rather scena, of Mozart, said not to have 
been heard before in this country, was a most interesting novelty, 
possessing some of the best characteristics of the master. The 
piece is in several movements, in some of which the solo wind 
instruments are used with that delicacy and graceful handling 
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‘which distinguish Mozart’s orchestral accompaniments. Dr. 
Gunz’s performance of the aria was in as good taste as his choice 
of the work,—in far better taste, indeed, than his selection of the 
weak romance by David. The new pianist, a young Dane, is an 
excellent player, with a firm yet elastic touch, uniting considerable 
power with great delicacy. His style is earnest and expressive 
without being exaggerated or affected, and the impression which 
he created was highly favourable. The remaining vocal pieces 
were given by Miss Pyne, with charming unaffected expression in 
the one case, and with finished brilliancy and voluble execution in 
the other. The symphony of Beethoven and the overture of Weber 
were effectively, if not perfectly, rendered ; and the concluding 
concert of the Philharmonic Society was such as to hold out 
promise of less conservative management in future seasons. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


THE modern drama—with a few noble exceptions, whether we 
take it in its classical or its romantic form—is so very like the 
literature of the London Journal, and so very far below the current 
literature, properly so called, of the hour, that it hardly merits any 
recognition, except as mere spectacle. Its characters are not the 
realities of sound observation, nor the idealities of lofty imagina- 
tion—they are mere wooden dolls, appointed to work out particular 
stories. Year after year we are condemned to witness the same 
properties, the same moving masses of clothes and paint; we 
chronicle new names of pieces and characters, but no new creations ; 
the combinations may be slightly different, the materials remain 
the same. 

If there is any form of drama in which we least expect to find 
the slightest signs of originality, it is the historical. An author 
who is destitute of invention, and yet determined to be an author, 
can always get plenty of stuff to suit his purpose in the Wardour- 
street lumber-rooms of literature. How he may use his materials 
will depend very much upon his powers of patching and 
construction, but he can hardly fail to dig out something which will 
deceive the groundlings. The readers of the London Journal 





always like to be admitted to the closets of kings and the boudoirs 
of empresses, and the frequenters of theatres have much the same 
tastes. Ifthe author is ignorant of the ways of the great folks he 
undertakes to represent, he is fortunate in having an audience 
more ignorant still; but if he brings common people on to the 
scene, and is not a true writer, he runs the risk of being discovered 
as an impostor. This being the case, we can hardly wonder that 
those scholastic compilations, known as historical plays, are popular 
with prudent authors, popular with adapters, and popular with 
actors and actresses. 

A play of this latter class was produced at the Princess’s last 
Saturday night, under the title of “ The Monastery of St. Just,” in 
which Mdlle. Stella Colas appeared in the second character in 
which she has courted the favour of the British public. This piece 
is a three-act adaptation, by Mr. John Oxenford, of “Don Juan d’Au- 
triche,” a five-act comedy by Casimir Delavigne, the G. P. R. James 
of the classical French stage. Mr. Oxenford, unlike most adapters, 

ives the real author's name in the playbill, and, though he may 

d and clothe himself with the produce of a Frenchman’s brain 


or industry, he makes no attempt to strut about in a borrowed | 
| strumpets. 


reputation. This conduct removes one objection to wholesale 
adaptation, though it still leaves the great question—the moral 
duty of compensating the original authors—wholly untouched. 

“The Monastery of St. Just,” unlike the play of “‘ Louis the 
Eleventh,” by the same author, has a pretty even distribution of 
characters, and gives several actors a chance of distinguishing them- 
selves. The scene is laid in Spain, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and the plot turns upon the love of Don Juan 
fora Jewess, and the rivalry of his brother, Philip the Second, 
King of Spain. The father of these two young men—the eccentric 
Charles the Fifth, then just entering a monastery—is the only 
character who can bring the play to a satisfactory conclusion, and 
the construction of the piece is so faulty that this event is only 
arbitrarily delayed until the end of the third act, when there is 
nothing to prevent it taking place at the end of the second 
act. Nearly all the characters are stage conventionalities, 
and the dialogue, somewhat pompous in the original, is often 
reduced in the English version to a very commonplace level. 
The termination of the play is altered somewhat abruptly, and in 
endeavouring to make it end happily, by discovering that the 
Jewess— the member of an oppressed and condemned race—is no 
Jewess after all, Mr. Oxenford has brought it to an anti-climax. 
The piece has about as much claim to be considered historical as 
“David Garrick” has. Philip II. (well played by Mr. George 
Vining) is a thorough London Journal king, calm—fearfully and 
wonderfully calm—selfish, sarcastic, subtle, obstinate, sensual, cun- 
ning, observant, prompt, oily, slimy, and powerful; the Jewess 
(played by Malle. Stella Colas) is pure, religious, loving, nervous, 
courageous, firm, and above all pretty. Mdlle. Stella Colas played 
this character at the Théitre Francais, and here she has been 
allowed to “ double” it by performing a boy in the second act, in 
which character she amuses the audience and shows her versatility, 
though she confuses the story. Her pronunciation is now almost 
perfect, and her intelligent acting wants nothing but a little more 
repose, and a little less gesticulation. The other characters were 
very well played by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Marston, Mr. J. W. Ray, 
Mr. John Nelson, and Mr. W. R. Robins. 


Mr. Benjamin Webster has revived another gloomy but effective 








drama— “‘ Janet Pride,—in which he plays the drunken reprobate, 
Richard Pride, one of his most elaborate and perfectly presented 
characters. ‘This is the performance which a few years ago in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh met with very warm and pointed recogni- 
tion from the Scotch pulpit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan announce a series of readings from 
Shakespeare and modern English prose writers and poets, which 
will commence next Monday, July 4th, at Apsley House, by “ the 
gracious permission of the Duke of Wellington.” These excellent 
actors are not half as popular on the stage as they deserve to be, 
but we trust that they are not going to forsake the theatre for 
the lecture-room—the public for noble and select patrons. They 
have both worked themselves up, like most of their profession, 
from the lowest rounds of the ladder, and Mr. Alfred Wigan is 
“a scholar and a gentleman.” Whatever they do can hardly be 
done badly. 

A new London theatre has been announced in the now usual 
form of a joint-stock prospectus. The capital is to be £50,000. 
The site is to be near King’s Cross, in the midst of a very populous 
district, and the directors, at present, seem to be military, naval, 
and professional men, unconnected with theatrical business. The 
theatre is to hold 2,500, is to be adapted for dramatic and operatic 
performances, and is to be attached to a “Bijou theatre,” and a 
“first-class restaurant.” The management, so it is said, will be 
vested in an executive committee, consisting of gentlemen 
thoroughly versed in histrionic matters, who will act under the 
supervision of the board of directors, and this arrangement will, it 
is hoped, prevent many of those causes of dissension which have 
so often militated against the success of theatrical undertakings. 
The holders of specified numbers of shares are to be entitled to 
certain free-list privileges. Whether this particular scheme 
“floats” or not, we shall doubtless hear, before long, of many 
theatrical joint-stock enterprises. 

We alluded last week, in passing, to an article on Mr. Robson, 
by Mr. Sala, in the Atlantic Monthly American magazine, and we 
feel bound to return to it again, because the writer does what we 
believe to be an unwitting injustice to the Grecian or Eagle Theatre, 
in the City-road, and its late proprietor. Mr. Sala says, “he 
[Robson] came timidly to London, and accepted, at a low salary, 
the post of buffoon at a half-theatre, balf-saloon in the City-road, 
called indifferently the Grecian and the Eagle, where he danced, and 
tumbled, and sung comic songs, and delivered the dismal waggeries 
set down for him, without any marked success, and almost without 
notice.” 

His success in this theatre was very marked (the writer of this 

paragraph attended his first performance in London), and the fact 
that he was “without notice” from the leading journals, is a 
disgrace to those so-called critics who can only see merit when 
it is thrust under their noses. The “dismal waggeries” set 
down for him, were “Boots at the Swan,” “Jem Baggs,” and 
some of his best eccentric parts, which he never performed with 
greater humour, and his “‘ comic songs” were “ Willikins” and the 
“Country Fair,’ which largely helped afterwards to make his 
West-end reputation. The Grecian was “ half-theatre, half-saloon,” 
that is, it grew gradually from a pot-house “ sing-song ;” but if its 
drama was taken with pipes and drink, the legitimate drama at 
Drury Lane about the same period, as Mr. Macready and others 
found, was taken with a flash saloon and swarms of Haymarket 
Mr. T. Rouse—“ Bravo, Rouse,” as he was jocularly 
called—the proprietor of the Grecian, was a man far in advance 
of his time. His little theatre was the first minor house where the 
drama was put upon the stage with any attention to elegance or pro- 
bability ; and he did as much in his sphere in mounting comediettas 
as Madame Vestris did in hers, The company at this period com- 
prised Mr. Frazer, a leading tenor, almost fresh from Covent 
Garden, who afterwards went to America ; the Leclercq family, 
with Miss Carlotta Leclercq ; Mr. Flexmore, the celebrated panto- 
mimist ; and Mr. Sims Reeves was also an occasional singer. 


WASHINGTON InvinG AND HIs LiTreRARY Frienps at SUNNYSIDE.— 
Messrs. Moore, McQueen, & Co., of Berners-street, have published an 
engraving, by Mr. ‘I’. O. Barlow, from an extremely interesting design 
by Mr. F. O. C. Darley, an American artist, representing Washington 
Irving, at his house at Sunnyside, surrounded by the chief literary cele- 
brities of his country. The figure and face of Irving himself are rather 
feeble ; but most of the others present very grand varieties of human 
intellect. In the well-written little book which accompanies the engrav- 
ing, the authors grouped round the central figure are thus indicated :— 
“ Prescott, evidently the last speaker, bends towards him his hand- 
some, intellectual face in an earnest and inquiring manner; while 
behind him stands Longfellow, thoughtfully attentive for the moment- 
arily-expected response from the presiding spirit of the occasion. At 
the left hand of Irving sits Fennimore Cooper, conscions of his ow? 
brilliant fame, yet cordially mindful of the still higher eminence of his 
great contemporary. A little behind Cooper, we see the happy, smiling 
face of Ralph Waldo Emerson, hopeful of all good things, and indif- 
ferently content with his Carlylian reputation as the most original 
thinker in America. The front line of this portion of the group 
includes the strong decisive profile of Bancroft, in the attentive 
attitude of an expectant listener. Thus we have, as the pro- 
minent interest of the picture, the admirable and life-like portraits 
of the representative writers of America, in history, philosophy, 
romance and poetry, naturally and characteristically disposed. 
The fine conception of the artist is happily enlivened by the intro- 
duction of other of the hospitable Knickerbocker’s friends and inti- 





mates, scarcely less distinguished in the literary world than those thus 
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especially honoured. Bryant stands near the window, pensively medi- 
tating on those melancholy days that annually cast their shade of 
sadness over Nature’s varying face; and opposite him is seen Haw- 
thorne, already wandering in imagination through those mysterious 
chambers in the ‘ House with the Seven Gables,’ through whose 
dusky windows was destined to stream the clear sunshine of his pro- 
lifie fancy. Tuckerman is charging his memory with the characteristic 
points of the celebrities before him, and Willis is treasuring a ‘jotting 
down,’ and a piquant item for his ‘ Seeings and Hearings,’ worthy of 
mention.” ‘The plate is executed in mixed line and stipple, and is cer- 
tainly a most interesting memorial of a splendid literary company, 
some of which are now removed from amongst us. 


Tue “Arr JourNaL” ror Juty has, for its three steel plates, 
engravings by Desvachez of the pretty picture by Dyckmans of “ The 
Blind Beggar ;” by J. B. Allen of Turner’s magnificent dream, ‘‘ The 
Temple of Jupiter "a :hellenius ;” and by Calamatta of Murillo’s por- 
trait of himself—e zrand, dark, thoughtful, southern head, rendered, 
both by painter and engraver, with great power. An unusually large 
number of woodcuts—some very charming—are also given in con- 
nection with the text of several of the articles, and the literary matter 
is entertaining, and in parts valuable; but we miss the sculpture 
plate to which we have been so long accustomed. 


TE interior of the Cathedral of Cologne, the building of which was 
commenced in 1248, has just been completed. In a short time, the 
towers will be repaired at an expense of four millions of francs. The 
work will take not less than ten years. 


Sicnor Parip1an, a celebrated Italian sculptor, has just completed 
the statue of Count Cavour. 


On Friday week a concert took place in aid of the fands of the Royal 
Academy of Music, at her Majesty’s Theatre, supported by the whole 
of the foreign artistes cf that establishment, through the courtesy of 
Mr. Mapleson. Some of the students of the Academy joined in the 
performance, the most prominent of whom were Miss Fanny Army- 
tage and Miss Agnes Zimmerman. The former sang Mozart’s “ Deh! 
per questo islante solo” with great expression and clear enunciation ; 
while the rendering of Beethoven’s choral fantasia by the latter was 
characterised by great brilliancy, power, and refinement. These 
young ladies are already taking a high position in the musical world, 
and one that reflects the greatest credit on the Royal Academy of 
Music, which has produced so many celebrated artistes. 


Exeter Ha.i.—Handel’s oratorio, “Judas Maccabzeus,” will be 
performed, for the last time this season, on Wednesday next, July 6th, 
by the National Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. G. W. 
Martin. Principal singers—Madame Parepa, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Santley. Band and chorus, 700. 





SCIENCE. 





A curious instance of the way in which wood is often preserved 
by the infiltration of metallic salts, has just been brought before 
the French Academy by M. Payen. General Morin found in one 
of the abandoned copper mines of St. Domingo, an old wooden 
wheel which had been employed for some mechanical purpose 
when the mine was formerly worked. ‘the exact age of the wood 
no one seems to know, for there appears to be no record as to when 
the mine itself was in operation. The wood was analysed by the 
distinguished chemist above-named, and was found by him to con- 








off like oil. The iron is then to be dipped into boiling water con- 
taining a certain proportion of cyanide of potassium ; from thence, 
it is removed to a bath for final washing, and set upon end to dry. 
All the processes are to be carried on under cover, and, before 
exposure to the atmosphere, the iron is to be coated with an 
asphaltum paint, twice at given intervals; and, again, it is to 
receive two coats after “ fixing.” The various operations of cutting, 
planing, drilling, &c. must be carried on before the iron is sub- 
mitted to these processes of induration. 


A new mineral called Géthite has been discovered in America. 
It was found, associated with hematite, on the Jackson Iron 
Mountain, near Marquette, Lake Superior, and is described as 
occurring under two forms—hyacinth-red and velvet-black ; the 
crystals of the latter variety being peculiarly needle-shaped. 


Microscopists may hope to be soon presented with several new 
forms of instruments at extremely low prices. This anticipation 
will be fulfilled by the competitive examination of microscopes 
about to be undertaken by the Microscopical Society of London. 
The latter body has offered a medal for the best instrument sub- 
mitted to them under each of the following classes :— 


1, An educational microscope, to be sold for 3 guineas. 

2. A student’s microscope, od ™ 5 ‘ 

3. A student’s binocular microscope ,, 10 ip 
And also a certificate of excellence for a hand microscope to be 
sold for one guinea. 


Dr. Gunther has discovered that a new species of fish (Thallasso- 
phryne reticulata) possesses a peculiar organ for the infliction of 
poisonous wounds. It consists of four hollow spines, two of which 
are placed upon the creature’s back, the others being attached to 
the termination of the gill-flap. The canal in the interior of the 
spine terminates, in each case, in a sac in which the poisonous fluid 
is collected, and which is connected bya small tube with the 
mucus-forming system of the skin. The slightest pressure on the 
sac causes a whitish fluid contained in it to flow freely from the 
hollow extremity of the spine, thus leaving no doubt that the 
organ in question is essentially one for the infliction of poisoned 
wounds, 

The late inquiries of Dr. C. Carus would appear to show that 
the skull of the Greenlander contains a well-defined intermaxillary 
bone in which the two incisors are imbedded. Hence, it is con- 
cluded that certain races of man possess foetal and quadrumanous 
characters not heretofore observed in any human adults. 


It is asserted by Dr. Embleton, of the University of Durham, 
that, in the brain of a young chimpanzee which he recently dis- 
sected, the cerebrum projected to the extent of a quarter of an 
inch beyond the cerebellum, thus entirely concealing the latter 
from view. 


Mr. Edward Blyth has recently pointed out the existence of two 
very distinct forms of deposit, which are occasionally found on the 
teeth of fossil herbivora. By an examination of them the geologist 
is, to some extent, enabled to determine whether an animal ~~ 
been in the wild or domesticated condition. There is, he says, a 
small particular or character which generally distinguishes a wild 
herbivorous animal from a tame one ; and this is a certain incrus- 


| tation of brown tartar upon the teeth. This deposit he did not find 


tain considerable quantities of iron and copper, to the antiseptic | 


properties of which its preservation must be attributed. The wood 
not only absorbed the metallic solutions, but so operated on them 
when absorbed, as to prevent their re-solution by water, the iron 
having been found in the form of sub-sulphate of the sesquioxide. 
The preserving power of such impregnation is best illustrated in 
the wood employed in the mines of Hallein, in Austria ; the 
timber used in these mines is the same which was originally intro- 
dneed, anterior to the Christian era, and is, even now, in a very 
pectect condition. 


The subject of metamorphism is one which at present occasions 
considerable controversy among geologists. Mr. Sterry Hunt, an 
American man of science, has recently stated his opinions, which, 
strange to say, approach those put forward by Keferstein in 1834. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, there is much that supports 
Mr, Hunt’s view, that “the various eruptive rocks have no other 
origin than the softening and displacement of sedimentary 
deposits.” He thinks that the deeply-buried sedimentary strata 
having, under the combined action of heat and water, been rendered 
sufficiently plastic, may either have lost in a greater or less degree 
the marks of their sedimentary origin, without any change occurring 
in their position, as in the case of crystalline schists ; or have been 
further altercd, so as to be displaced by pressure and forced among 
the neighbouring strata, thus assuming the form of eruptive rocks. 
This hypothesis is, of course, in direct opposition to that now 
general among geologists, ¢.g., that the eruptive rocks are of 
volcanic origin. 


_In order to render the iron-work to be employed in the construc- 
tion of the new bridge at Blackfriars of as powerful and permanent 
4 character as possible, it is to be submitted to the following 
process :—The iron is to be thoroughly cleaned, and heated to the 
requisite temperature in a furnace of a peculiar kind, invented for 
the purpose. When this temperature is attained, it is to be 
plunged into a bath of cyanide and chloride of potassium, in a 
molten state, so that, when the iron is withdrawn, it may easily 
part with the surplus of the aforesaid chemicals, which should run 





upon the porcine relics at the Wrekin, but he fancied at first that 
he detected it upon the teeth of the fossil ruminants of Ireland. He 
found, however, after examining the latter more carefully, that 
there sometimes occurs a ferruginous deposit from the peat which 
might easily be mistaken for the incrustation of brown tartar. In 
the one case there would be traces of parasitic life under the micro- 
scope, not so in the other. The peat incrustation covers the whole 
tooth, or at least all that portion of it which projects from the 
socket, whilst the tartar deposit is found only upon that portion 
uncovered during life by the fleshy gum. From the circumstance 
that the latter feature was presented by several teeth of the Irish 
elk, we take it that Mr. Blyth considers this monster deer to have 
been a domesticated animal ! 


The geographical distribution of that beautiful little fern, 
Woodsia glabella, is far more general than is usually supposed. 
It was found by Mr. Backhouse in Norway, at an elevation of a 
thousand feet above the level of the sea—in fact, just below a 
permanent snow-patch ; Cystopteris alpina and Asplenium viride 
were growing near it. The station discovered by Mr. Backhouse 
was in latitude sixty-nine and a half; and, since the plant has also 
been observed in the Tyrol, we may now expect to find it 
distributed over the intervening country. 


M. Chautard believes that caproic acid will yet be extracted from 
the flowers of all orchids, he having already discovered it in those 
of Satyrium hircinum. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue 14th and last meeting of the present session of this society 
was held on Monday evening, the 27th ult., at Burlington-house, Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, President, in the chair. 

The first paper read was a description of the island of Kishm, in 
the Persian Gulf, by Colonel Pelly. Kishm lies almost exactly in the 
line of the overland telegraph to India, and, in the discussion which 
followed the reading of the paper, Sir Henry Rawlinson explained to 
the meeting the present condition of the telegraph. Two years ago 
he had explained to the society the difficulties in the way of the line 
which it was then determined to follow, and also that there was a 
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method of evading the obstacle by taking the more circuitous route to 
the East through Persia. Those anticipated difficulties had been 
realized, and the part of the line between Bagdad and Bussorah would 
always, under the most favourable circumstances, be precarious. 
The alternative line bad now been adopted, and would be ready in 
September, but he reminded the meeting that, at the present time, 
we were communicating from London to Bagdad two or three times a 
week ; and also with Teheran through Russia, which facts were not 
generally known. 

The next subject was a communication from M. Vambéry, a 
Hungarian traveller, who had recently penetrated, in the disguise of a 
dervish, through the territory of the Turcomans to Khiva, Bokhara, 
and Samarcand, in Central Asia; travelling through districts which 
had not been visited by a European since the days of Marco Polo, 
After several years of preparation in a Mahomedan college he joined at 
Teheran in March, 1863, a company of poor pilgrims who were returning 
to Tartary from Mecca, giving out that he was a pious Mussulman 
travelling to Central Asia with a religious object. They crossed the south- 
east corner of the Caspian Sea on board a Turcoman corsair, and landed 
at Geumushtepe (“the silver hill’’), a camp of about 2,000 tents of the 
Tamut tribe. From this place he visited the ruins of the wall built 
by Alexander the Great, which commences on the shores of the sea, 
near this place, and stretches about 100 miles inland, in the form of 
an embankment dotted with turrets and fortifications. Continuing 
with the party, in a northerly direction east of the Caspian, he passed 
the river Attrek, crossing the Hyrcanian desert, a horrible journey of 
twenty-two days, and reached Khiva at the beginning of June. 
The present condition of the country of which Khiva is the 
capital he described as most wretched. The reigning prince, 
Seid Mohammed, a sick tyrant, does little else but slaughter 
hundreds of his subjects for mere trifles which he calls _trans- 
gressions of the holy religion of Mohammed. M. Vambéry made 
excursions as far as Koongrad, and was astonished at the great fertility 
of the country, which he thought superior to anything he had hitherto 
seen in Asia. The next place he visited was Bokhara, distant ten or 
twelve days’ journey on camels from Khiva. On the road his party, 
to avoid a horde of Turcoman robbers, were obliged to seek refuge in 
the desert of Djan-Batiran (‘the life destroyer”), where for six days 
they suffered horribly from thirst, and lost two of their number. The 
city of Bokhara occupies more ground than Teheran, but it is not so 
populous. Some of the palaces and mosques are built of stone, but 
the large clumsy turrets produce a disagreeable impression. The 
whole Khanat of Bokhara he estimated to comprise two million souls, 
including Persian slaves. The reigning Prince is Moozaffared-din, son 
of the Khan, who murdered Conolly and Stoddart. He is a man of 
good disposition, but is forced for political reasons to commit many 
tyrannical and barbarous acts. After spending a month in Bokhara, 
M. Vambéry proceeded full of anticipation to the renowned city of 
Samarcand. Ife travelled for six days through a thickly-peopled and 
well-cultivated country, and was greatly surprised at the quick suc- 
cession of towns and villages on the road. But in Samarcand he was 
much disappointed. He found the capital of Timour in a state of 
decay, and although he saw a few remains of its ancient glory, was 
convinced that the ancient reputation of the place was greatly ex- 
aggerated. The most remarkable of the ancient edifices were the 
medresses or colleges, one of which, erected by the wife of Timour, a 
Chinese princess, was a most splendid building; but the magnificent 
portico, 100 feet high, inlaid with mosaic in the form of roses, is now 
all that remains of it. The palace of Timour he described as very 
interesting, especially his tomb and a huge block of green stone, the base 
of his throne, which must have been derived from some distant country, 
although how it was conveyed to the place is now difficult to surmise. 
M. Vambéry terminated his narrative with his arrival at Herat in 
October; the country to the north of which place he found in great 
disorder, owing to the revolt against the Affghan yoke consequent 
upon the death of Dost Mohammed. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson said the country which M. Vambéry had 
traversed was interesting in a twofold point of view. In the first 
place, it had hitherto been a terra incognita, and in the next place it 
possessed great political interest, as forming the debatable land which 
intervened between the Russian empire and our own Indian posses- 
sions. It would be remembered that twenty-five years ago great 
alarm was felt at the extension of Russian influence in Central Asia. 
That feeling, which brought about the Affghan war, had passed 
away, and had been succeeded by a feeling of supineness which, in 
his opinion, was as little to be justified as the previous alarm. We 
have very much lost sight of what had been going on during the 
last twenty-five years. While we have been imagining that all was 
quiescent, the Russian and English frontiers have been gradually 
approximating over a space of 1,000 miles, so that at present there 
is only a breadth of 500 or 600 miles between the two frontiers. 
This is a matter which ought to interest the English public, and to 
which attention should be drawn. He begged to be understood that 
he attributed no hostility to England on the part of the Russian 
Government in this extension of frontier towards India. It is a sort 
of law of nature—stated to be such by the late Sir Robert Peel— 
that when civilization impinges on barbarism, barbarism must give 
way. The journey of M. Vimbéry was, therefore, of great value, 
because it will make us acquainted with countries full of so much 
political interest to England. Many portions of the route which he 
had followed were entirely new, and he might fairly claim the 
honour of having been the first European who had visited and 
described Samarcand for 450 years. He was glad to learn that an 
ample account of M. Vimbéry’s travels was about to be published by 
Mr. Murray, so that the general public would soon be put in possession 
of full details. 

Lord Strangford, Dr. Worthington, Mr. Crawfurd, Mr. Drach, Mr. 
Markham, and Mr. Michell, took part in the discussion which followed, 
and which related chiefly to the great trade, especially in cotton, 
which was carried on between Bokhara and Russia. 

The President closed the proceedings by saying that, long before 
England had any Empire in the East, Russia had carried on a trade 













































































with Bokhara, so that there could be no ground for jealousy in that 
respect. He announced, also, that M. Vambéry was making prepara- 
tion for another journey, in which he intended to penetrate into China, 
taking Samarcand as his starting-point. 








A CELEBRATED French engineer, M. B. Charvin, has, he alleges, 
discovered the art of navigating the air, which he explains in a 
pamphlet entitled, “ L’Art de la Navigation Aérienne A laide des 
Aérostats.” He has also formed a company, which will have a model 
constructed, and give public exhibition in all the chief towns of 
France. 


Rapnor Castie.—In digging for the foundation of the memorial to 
the late Sir Cornewall Lewis at New Radnor, solid walls have been 
met with, and at a depth of twelve feet the floors of rooms, dungeons, 
courtyards, and dark passages of various kind were seen; in fact, 
much of the remains of the ancient castle of Radnor have been en- 
countered, many portions of which have details in excellent preserva- 
tion, and some portions date as early as the thirteenth century. The 
committee have determined to preserve these antiquities, and have 
selected a new site for the memorial at the foot of the castle hill. 


M. BartHetEemy has succeeded in producing a series of insect 
monsters by coating the chrysalis with a sort of varnish. When 
the entire body was coated, the animal died ; but when some seg- 
ment only was covered, the parts contained within it were imperfectly 
developed. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





Ir is really astonishing how well the markets for stocks and 
shares hold in the present political crisis. Values went through 
a severe purgation when the rates for money ruled from 7 to 8 per 
cent., and business has since been so much reduced that the public, 
perceiving the low quotations at which some of the best classes 
rule, have not hesitated to come forward and absorb them for 
investment. In this way we may find a little recovery for the 
next month or six weeks, and if the weather turns out propitious 
for the harvest, as it is likely to be, a partial general improvement 
may follow all round. 

A recovery in Consols, with higher prices for some of the best 
Indian descriptions of shares, has again stimulated activity in the 
speculative stocks, Mexican, Greek, and Spanish. Within the last 
few days there has been quite a revival in these, notwithstanding 
the thin attendance at the House through the holidays. Mexican 
has advanced on the significant fact that Messrs. Baring Brothers 
have given notice of their readiness to arrange for the arrears of 
dividends, &c. The value of the security has consequently im- 
proved, and a number of weak operators having been cleared from 
the market, it has given the price for those who were holders a 
most agreeable impetus. It has always been maintained that 
Mexican, as a security to be purchased and placed away, was one 
of the best and safest extant, and the progress of a year or two 
under the sway of the Emperor Maximilian may establish the truth 
of this assertion. Greek, after standing at a very low point, has 
rallied, and may advance one or two per cent. further, especially 
if it be true, as is reported, that an arrangement is contem- 
plated to take it up at the price of 30. Steadiness has been 
the feature of this particular department for the last fortnight 
or three weeks and more, with an avant courier in the shape 
of a short despatch from the Phil-Hellenic Committee, the quota- 
tion begins to rise, and may for the moment remain in the ascend- 
ant. We have, however, seen such serious fluctuations in this 
stock before that we should not be surprised if, on the price attain- 
ing a higher position, it should once more recede through re- 
actionary transactions. If the original stock is worth its firmest 
quotations, surely the coupons even should go in relative advance 
of that value. Spanish passives and the certificates having been 
depressed, have recovered about 2 per cent. from the lowest 
point. Nothing has transpired to show that the Cabinet at Madrid 
propose to pursue a more honourable course towards the national 
creditor, but the sellers for the fall having realized late profits, the 
quotation passes again a little more elastic. Reports of a prospective 
break-up of the Ministry have assisted the favourable movement, 
because it is believed that the Spanish public are becoming alive 
to the injury they have suffered at the hands of a financial intriguant 
like M. Salaverria. A repetition of this conduct, and their securities 
will be more than ever difficult of negotiation, and they will find 
themselves eventually excluded from any kind of pecuniary 
assistance. 

There is a better and more healthy course of dealing taking 

lace in the shares of the Banks, Credit, and Financial Companies. 

he late decadence in quotations has brought in capitalists, who 
are making selections, and the legitimate securities have conse- 

uently risen. The anticipations entertained with respect to divi- 
ert in the majority of cases, is encouraging—the late full terms 
for money, and the peculiar nature of the business transacted, 
having yielded very large profits. The old and the new banks 
will, it is asserted, exhibit very well, notwithstanding the activity 
of general competition. With only one or two exceptions 
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there be anything like a falling off. The best of the new banks 
will, it is said, exhibit a large increase in net return, and compare 
favourably with several of the old-established institutions. The 
Credit and Finance Companies .were never before so flourishing. 
Their banking departments have been exceedingly lucrative, and if 
they have not done so much as formerly in the shape of pushing 
sg enterprise, they have not incurred the risk of having value- 
ess shares left upon their hands. Altogether, the period has been 
encouraging for banking and financial operations, and the proprie- 
tors will ascertain this at the forthcoming half-yearly meetings. 
The Railway Market has within the last forty-eight hours been 
sensibly influenced by the encouraging weather and the expected 
returns from traffic. The half-year being concluded, the balance 
statements will be shortly prepared, and the prospects of dividends 
generally ascertained. With this feeling among the bankers it is not 
surprising that we find prices rise, and that hopes are entertained 
of a further considerable rally between next month and August. 
We have been looking for a sharp run upon railway property the 
last six weeks, and it would have occurred before but for the state 
of the political horizon, and the dragging influence of the Confer- 
ence. On the whole, the value of railway property is fully sup- 
ported, but if dividends, as appears to be rumoured, can be 
augmented and expenditure decreased, there is no reason why the 
majority should not rank at a greater elevation. Now the fever 
has subsided in the speculative market, part of the secured 
profits may be advantageously employed in this department. 


Every now and then a disposition to launch new companies is 
manifested, but it is gratifying to observe that the endeavour is 
restricted to those based upon bond-fide objects. Thus, two or three 
announced within the last week (it is not necessary to particularise 
them at length) present elements of success, and in cases in which 
their constitution is understood there is a strong impression that 
they will be successful. After the lull of the holidays it is imagined 
that the organization of fresh undertakings will be more 
assiduously entered upon, but it will not assume the form of 
general or miscellaneous enterprise ; it will, in fact, principally 
have relation to the conversion of the business of old-established 
private firms into “limited liability ” projects. 


The Bank on Thursday did not alter the rate of discount, though 
on that and the previous day there was a fearful pull for capital. The 
wind-up of the quarter and half year occasioned this state of 
things, which usually happens, however plentiful money may be, 
the engagements then accruing being always exceedingly large. 
In addition to summer payments, the bankers endeavour to keep 
up their balances, and the public likewise follow the good example. 
The consequence is that the market is not well supplied, though in 
the course of a day or two there will be sure to be a change on the 
right side. The Bank is nevertheless in a tolerably easy position, 
or we should not have the rate standing at 6 per cent. The bankers 
and brokers have not neglected the opportunity to enforce extreme 
rates, which, at a period like the present, are readily paid to ensure 
financial assistance. The distribution of the dividends will, about 
the 8th of next month, give a fresh tone to business, and then we 
shall see what will be the future course of the market. 














THe demand for money at the Bank, on Thursday, was excessive. | 
Out of doors there was full pressure at 6 per cent. It was knownthe | 
_ game period were valued at £2,233,802, being an increase of 45 per 


stringency was only temporary, and therefore it entailed no apprehen- 
sion. On the Stock Exchange, such was the call for capital, that the 
brokers had to seek the Bank for assistance. 


Axsovut £80,000 gold was sent into the Bank. Only £54,000 have 
been withdrawn this week. There is more demand for Mexican dol- 
lars, and the last parcel has brought high prices. 


THE half-monthly accounts have nearly occupied the whole attention 
of the dealers the last few days. Still quotations are generally look- 
ing better, with an increase of business. 


Ir is stated that the money for the interest and sinking fund of the 
Confederate loan has been properly provided. 


THe Bank of Mexico and South America have obtained banking 
privileges for the State of Columbia. 


Bank, Credit, and Finance have been steady at the late slight 
improvement. 


THE reception of the Emperor Maximilian at Vera Cruz having 
been reported as satisfactory, and the necessary funds for paying the 
dividends having been deposited at Messrs. Glyn & Co., Mexican Stock 
has advanced to 44}. 


THE determination of Austria to continue her aggressive course is 
already producing its effects on her ill-regulated finances. The Metal- 
liques have fallen from j to § per cent., making a total reduction of 
1{ in three days. The exchange has risen from 114.90 to 115.95. 


Apvices from New York, received this week, contain statistics re- 
garding the United States debt. On the 14th ult. the total amount 
was £346,180,000. This is an increase of 51} millions sterling 
in fourteen weeks, or at the rate of £505,000 aday. Reckoning at 
this rate, the total debt on July Ist, the end of the fiscal year, 
amounts to £370,000,000. Only £11,300,000 of the increase during 
the last quarter has been from the issues of stock, the remainder being 
in inconvertible currency. 


THREE times as much cotton has been grown during the past season 
in Japan as there ever was before. The price of this staple, too, has 
tripled since it has found a market in Europe. Japanese farmers are 
making extensive preparations for increasing their crop for the coming 
season, 





THe New Dury on Fire Insurance.—This week the new Act 
comes into operation, reducing the duty on stock and utensils in trade 
from 3s. per £100 to 1s. 6d. The duty on furniture, &c. is still 3s. 
per £100. 

THERE are sixty-three mines now in course of working in the 
United Kingdom paying dividends from profits, the majority in 
Cornwall. There is one, the Vigra and Clogan, in Wales, which makes 
profits from yield of gold. 

In the twelve months ended Dec. 31 last, the total declared value 
of British produce and manufactures exported from this country to 
France amounted to £8,667,138. This is less by half a million sterling 
than the aggregate of the preceding year. 

LimireD Liasmity Compantes.—On the motion of Lord Overstone, 
a return has just been presented to the Upper House, which states 
that since the Companies Act of 1856 came into operation, 3,820 
Limited Liability Companies have been registered, of which 938 have 
been wound up, leaving 2,882 still in operation. These represent a 
nominal capital of £429,103,622, for which the shareholders are 
liable. 

Messrs. Giyn, Mitts, & Co. are prepared to pay the dividends due 
the 1st of this month on the Turkish Loan of 1862 and 1863. 


Tue following notices were posted at the Stock Exchange on 
Wednesday last :—‘ Venezuela Debt.—Messrs. Baring Brothers and 
Company’s agents in Venezuela advise having received for 55 per 
cent. of the import duties for about two weeks, from the Custom 
House of La Guayra, 2,190,553 dols.; ditto, Puerto Cabello, 
1,295,778 dols. ;—total, 3,486,531 dols.” “Debt of Ecuador.—The 
mail from Guayaquil has brought a remittance of £212, on account of 
the dividend on the debt of Ecuador.” 


Tue Crown agents for the Colonies are advertising for tenders on 
behalf of the Government of Ceylon, for the supply of a quantity of 
rolling stock for the Ceylon Railway. 

Tue recent reports from the corn-producing districts of France are 
more cheerful. The mild damp weather of the last few days has 
favoured the maturing of the crops. 


Tue accounts of the harvest in Algiers are very satisfactory. The 
grain is full, the sheaves are heavy. The entire corn crop in the 
plain of the Melidja is unusually abundant. The vines are likewise 
magnificent in appearance. 

THE financial position of Spain is at the present time a very critical 
one. For the last two years the funds at the Bank of Deposit have 
been used to meet the deficit in the Treasury, and it was owing to 
this that the terms for the recent loan of £2,000,000 were so onerous. 
The temporary relief thus afforded will expire in two months, and in 
the meanwhile the rupture with Peru is likely to be long and costly. 
It is important that contractors and capitalists should be alive to 
these facts, since Spain in her exigency will doubtless seek to get 
large orders executed. 

In conformity with the arrangement of the 11th of April last, the 
Messrs. Baring have notified that they are prepared to receive the 
overdue coupons of the Mexican debt, and in exchange to issue new 
3 per cent. bonds of the Mexican Empire. 


Tue directors of the London Colonial Bank have resolved to issue 
5,000 new shares of £100 each, to be offered pro ratd to the present 
shareholders. 

In the year 1863 the entire real value of produce imported into 
the United Kingdom from Portugal amounted to nearly two and a 
half millions sterling, exceeding the preceding year’s returns by 

3293,413. The exports of British produce to this country during the 


cent. upon 1862. 
On Monday last, the directors of the London and County Bank 
gained the last of the Chancery suits brought against them by the 


| claimants of Sadleir’s securities. 


Tue amount of railway calls falling due this month exceeds 
£1,500,000. This sum will raise the total so subscribed from the 
1st of January to the end of this month to about eight and a quarter 
millions sterling. 

In future the business of the Agra Bank, united with that of 
Messrs.’ Masterman, Peters, & Co., will be carried on at Nicholas- 
lane, Lombard-street. 

Tue Italian Minister of Finance stated in his Budget that he would 
be able to provide for the deficits of 1864 and 1865 by the sale of 
Crown lands to the value of 200 million lire, and by the sale of the 
State railways. This course would enable him to do without a loan. 
Reductions amounting to 40 million lire have been effected in the 
expenditure, and this would reach 100 million lire after the vote upon 
the new Constitutional Laws had been taken. The revenue from the 
Income-tax is regularly increasing. 

Our Twetve Cuter Ports.—The exports of British and Irish pro- 
duce and manufactures from the twelve principal ports to places beyond 
the seas were of the value of £106,962,555 in 1862, and £130,166,569 
in 1863. London contributed £31,523,812 in 1862, and £36,211,510 
in 1863 ; and Liverpool £50,297,135 in 1862, and £65,154,232 in 1863. 


Tue Greex Dest.—The President of the National Assembly at 
Athens, writing to The Philhellenic Committee, states that the ques- 
tion of the Greek Loan of 1824-5 will in a few days be debated in the 
National Assembly. It is believed that the debt will not only be 
recognised immediately, but will be settled in a manner highly satis- 
factory to the bondholders. Upon this becoming known the bonds 
advanced 1§ per cent., being at the close 25} to §; the coupons were 
1 per cent. better, viz. 11 to }. 

Apvices from New York state that the tenders for the new 6 per 
cent. American Loan for 70,000,000 dols. amounted to 90,000,000 dols. 
The Government accepted 41,000,000 dols. at an average of 44 per 
cent. premium, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


THE REFORMATION IN EUROPE.* 


Tue present volume of M. D’Aubigné’s history falls into two 
marked divisions. The one is devoted to the biography of Calvin 
and the progress of the Reformation in France ; the other narrates 
the advance of the Protestant faith in Switzerland, and the struggles 
between the Huguenots and the Catholics at Geneva. Taken 
together, they form the halves of one whole, and show us how 
Calvin was prepared for Geneva, and how Geneva was prepared 
for Calvin. To those who are familiar with the author's previous 
writings—and all are who take any interest in the subject—it is 
unnecessary to dwell on the general characteristics of the work 
before us. We have the same industry, and the same over-elabora- 
tion in the treatment of details ; the same earnest sympathy with 
the Reformers, and the same imperfect appreciation of the doubts, 
the difficulties, and the honest prejudices ef hesitating Protestants 
or faithful Romanists; the same vivacity and sometimes even 
eloquence of style, and the same tendency to a more diffuse and 
rhetorical treatment of the facts than is compatible with a proper 
regard either for the desirable brevity or the true dignity of history. 
But, although M. D’Aubigné cannot be ranked amongst judicial or 
philosophical historians, he is neither an uncharitable nor uncandid 
partizan ; and if he carries hero-worship to a considerable length, 
he does not allow it to sink into mere idolatry. 

_The last volume brought the personal history of Calvin down to 
his address delivered before the the Sorbonne on All Saints’ Day, 
in November, 1533. The university, the monks, and the priests, 
had all been excited, scandalised, and exasperated ; the Parliament 
had interfered, and Calvin had been obliged to fly. He first took 
refuge with the family of Du Tellet, at Angouléme. There he 
remained for some time, enjoying the repose which he needed, and 
etd earnestly in the fine library which belonged to his friends. 
Before long, however, the reputation of his learning and piety 
gathered round him a circle of thoughtful, inquiring men, to whom 
he unfolded his religious views. Their meetings, although held in 
private, at last attracted the attention of the clergy, and the 
Reformer found it necessary to shift his quarters to Poictiers. There 
he preached, although still in secret, to larger audiences ; there he 
first administered the sacrament in both kinds to his followers ; 
and there he first conceived the idea, or, at all events, commenced 
the work, of converting France. He began by sending out three 
missionaries ; and the instructions which he gave them are charac- 
teristic of the men, and of the agencies upon which he relied for 
the dissemination of the truth. Recognising, as he seems to have 
done from the outset, the difficulty of the work in hand—its 
laboriousness, and the slow progress which might be expected ; 
relying, as he did throughout his career, far more upon reasoning 
and training than upon fervent appeals to the passions, or the 
violent but superficial excitement of religious emotions—he told his 
three evangelists to direct their attention in the first instance 
always to the professors and schoolmasters. Desiring to lay his 
foundations deeply, he was content with a few converts, provided 
they were such as would embrace the faith intelligently, would 
hold it tenaciously, and would become the centre and source of an 
influence steadily exercised and constantly extending. It was in 
strict consistency that that Reformer who was to give Protestantism 
its most systematic and logical form should begin by addressing 





himself to those who might be said to constitute the mind of the | 


nation. When he thus commenced the work which he was only to 
lay down with his life, he was still a member of the Church of 
Rome. In his youth he had received the tonsure ; the chapel of 
Gesine at Nozon and the cure of Pont ’Evéque awaited him, and 
other preferment would probably have followed. He had now 
reached the age—twenty-five—at which it was necessary that he 
should decide whether he would take holy orders. He did not 
hesitate as to his decision. Leaving Poictiers, he proceeded 
through Paris to Nozon, and there, in 1554, formally resigned 
his benefices. “ Having thus broken the last ties that bound him 
to the Roman Church, he began to speak with greater freedom to 


those around him of the Gospel.” For the next few months he | 


resided in Paris ; not, however, attempting public preaching, but 
confining himself, by the advice of his friends, to “ private admoni- 
tions.” He now also wrote and published his first theological work, 
on “the Immortality of the Soul.” Finding, however, that his time 


in Paris was so much taken up with visits and business that he could | 


not discharge what he regarded as his peculiar duty and mission, 
he determined to leave, not only that city, but France. In some 
obscure corner of Germany he might find the repose and quiet 
necessary for the study of theology, and the composition of that 
great work which he had already designed. 

It is fortunate that he took this resolution ; for he had hardly 
left Paris when the Protestant Church in that city was visited 
by a cruel and sweeping persecution. Francis I., like many other 
monarchs of his time, was not in the first instance averse to the 
reform of the Church. He detested the monks, and would willingly 
have curbed the influence of the priesthood. But he did not desire 
a complete breach with Rome; he was attached to the main doc- 
trines of that Church so far as such a man could be supposed to 
have any regard for religion ; and he had been much struck with 
a remark of the Papal nuncio, that the faith of a people could not 
be changed without their next demanding the change of their 
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prince. When, therefore, he heard that on the night of the 24th 
October, 1534, placards, denouncing, in vigorous, but coarse and, to 
Roman Catholics, blasphemous terms, “the horrible, great, and 
unbearable abuses of the Popish Mass,” were posted all over 
Paris,—and when one of them was even found attached to the door 
of his own chamber in the Palace of Blois,—his rage and indigna- 
tion knew no bounds. The offended majesty of the Host was 
propitiated on the one hand by processions and solemn services, 
and on the other by the consignment of the unhappy Protestants 
to the gallows and the stake. Up to that time, the ‘“ Evangelical 
Christians” of France had been divided into “ Temporisers” and 
“ Scriptorists”—the former clinging to the hope of reforming and 
purifying the Roman Catholic Church; the latter bent upon 
quitting it, and establishing a new Church upon the basis of Scrip- 
turealone. After this persecution, the party of conciliation soon 
ceased to exist, and there were only left Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants. When it broke out, Calvin (after making a brief stay at 
Strasburg) had reached Basle, where he was then residing, busily 
engaged in the composition of his “ Institutions of the Christian 
Religion.” That great work, which, as M. D’Aubigné well says, is 
not only his main achievement, but “is Calvin himself,” was com- 
pleted in the spring, or early in the summer, of 1535. It subse- 
quently, however, received large additions, the number of chapters 
being increased from six to eighty. But the fundamental principles 
remained the same in the last edition as in that which may be 
called the first draft. From the theological positions which he laid 
down while still only a young man of twenty-six, Calvin never 
swerved during his subsequent career. Having finished his severer 
labours, his grief and indignation at the persecution going on in 
France found vent in an eloquent letter to Francis I. ; and he then 
set out on a visit to Italy. At this point, the present volume quits 
him. 

While Calvin was devoting himself to the task of systematizing 
Protestant doctrine, the practical work of the Reformation was 
being carried on in Switzerland under a leader eminently worthy 
of the cause :— 


“A Catholic in his youth, fanatic in abstinence and maceration, 
Farel had embraced salvation through grace with all the living ardour 
of his soul, and from that hour everything appeared to him under a 
new face. His desire to enlighten his contemporaries was intense, his 
heart intrepid, his zeal indefatigable, and his ambition for God’s glory 
without bounds. A difficulty never stopped him; a reverse never 
discouraged him; a sacrifice, even were it that of his life, never 
alarmed him. He was not a great writer; in his works we meet 
occasionally with disorder and prolixity ; but when he spoke he was 
almost without an equal. The energetic language which transported 
his hearers had been derived from the writings of the prophets and 
apostles ; his doctrine was sound, his proofs strong, his expressions 
significative. Poets are made by nature, orators by art, but preachers 
by the grace of God ; and Farel had the riches of nature, of art, and 
of grace. He never stopped to discuss idle or frivolous questions, but 
aimed straight at the conscience, and exhibited before those who 
listened to him the treasures of wisdom, salvation, and life that are 
found in the Redeemer. Fall of love for truth and hatred for false- 
hood, he inveighed energetically against all human inventions. In his 
eyes the traditions of popery were a gulf in which horrible darkness 
reigned, and hence he laboured to extricate souls from it and plant 
them in the soil of God’s Word. His manly eloquence, his lively 
apostrophes, his bold remonstrances, his noble images, his action 
frank, expressive, and sometimes threatening, his voice that was often 
like thunder (as Beza tells us), and his fervent prayers, carried away 
his hearers. His sermon was not a dissertation but an action, quite as 
much as a battle is. Every time he went into the pulpit, it was to do 
a work. Like a valiant soldier he was always in front of the colamn 
to begin the attack, and never refused battle. Sometimes the boldness 
of his speech carried by storm the fortress he attacked ; sometimes he 
captivated souls by the divine grace he offered them. He preached in 
market-places and in churches, he announced Jesus Christ in the 
homes of the poor and in the councils of nations. His life was a series 
of battles and victories. Every time he went forth, it was conquering 
and to conquer.” 


Commencing his evangelical work at Aigle and Neuchatel, he 
gradually pervaded with his efforts, and those of his disciples, the 
whole of the Pays de Vaud. Into the story of his struggles and his 
triumphs we cannot now enter ; nor can we do more than allude to 
the successful mission which he undertook to the people of the 
Waldensian valleys. It was on his return from this journey, in the 
autumn of 1532, that he first visited Geneva. At that time there 
was a considerable Huguenot party in the city, but their opinions 
seem to have been confused and vague, their faith languid, and 
their attitude towards the Catholics one of submission, or at least 
of deference. Farel disturbed once for all this stagnant condition 
of things. He had to fly for his life from the priests and their 
adherents. Froment, whom he sent as his successor, and Guerin, 
who took the place of Froment, were in like manner compelled to 
quit the city. But the work went on. The Protestants increased 
not only in numbers but in boldness. And in the early part 
of 1533, “the reformed met every day in houses or gardens to pray 
to God, to sing psalms and Christian hymns, and to explain Holy 
Scripture. And the people began to dispute with the priests, and 
to discuss with them publicly.” Under these circumstances, the 
Catholics deliberately prepared to put down the reformed faith by 
force of arms, or, we should rather say, to anticipate at Geneva the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. On Easter day of 1533, their bands 
were mustered in or about the cathedral ; the priests blessed their 
standards, and, after a solemn mass, they moved against the 
Huguenots, who were assembled at the house of one of their leaders 
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on the other side of the Rhone. The unequal fight was about to 
commence in the Place du Moulard, when some Friburg mer- 
chints, who were staying in the city, intervened as mediators ; 
peace was preserved, and articles of accommodation were agree 
to, which left both parties at liberty to profess and preach 
freely their faith. Tranquillity was not, however, long maintained. 
In the May of the same year, the two parties came to 
blows, and in the conflict the Catholic leader, Canon Wernli, was 
killed. His death not unnaturally caused a reaction in the city. 
The syndic and council, who had found themselves powerless to 
maintain order, now came to the conclusion that the only way to 
restore it was to invite the return of the prince-bishop, who had 
retired from the city on account of disputes between himself and 
the municipality as to the extent and limits of his power. The 
bishop, an indolent and self-indulgent man, would willingly have 
remained in his pleasant retirement at Arlois ; but the Pope’s com- 
mands left him no alternative but to return to the turbulent capital 
of his diocese. Having rescued his authority in the city, the violent 
men of his own party insisted upon the extremest measures. The 
more conspicuous Protestants were at once arrested and thrown 
into prison, and such as escaped were pursued into Savoy, and there 
captured. At the same time, the relations and friends of Wernli, 
and the Catholic citizens of Friburg, demanded that the prisoners 
should be at once brought to trial for the murder of the canon. 
The bishop yielded to their importunities, and cited the case to be 
heard before himself in person. Thatstep decided the downfall of 
his power, and gave Geneva, as a nursery and a stronghold, to the 
Reformed faith. It was in direct contravention of the ancient 
charters of the city, under which criminal causes belonged to the 
civil magistrates. Without distinction of religious faith, the mem- 
bers of the municipal councils of 60 and 200 protested against such 
an invasion of their rights, and in their protest and resistance they 
remained firm, notwithstanding the violence of the bishop’s sup- 
porters, the threats of a war with Friburg, and even the unworthy 
advice which they received from the men of Berne. Henceforth, 
the causes of civil and of religious liberty were wedded at Geneva. 
The cause of Protestantism became that of the freedom of the 
city. 

The present instalment of Merle D’Aubigné’s work only brings 
us down to the eve of a struggle momentous in its bearing 
upon the future, not of Geneva alone, but ef Europe and of the 
world. The events which lead up to it are, however, narrated with 
a spirit and animation which make this the most interesting part 
of the present volume, and authorise us to expect still more from 
the narrative of the struggle itself. It only remains for us to 
add that the author’s acknowledgments to Dr. H. White for his 
excellent translation of the work seem thoroughly well deserved. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS.* 


IonIAN politics are at the best unattractive ; and now that we 
have finally washed our hands of the Septinsular Republic, there are 
probably few Englishmen who care to track the mazes of our former 
relations with that territory. Lord Kirkwall, however, has devoted 
the whole of his first volume to a history of the islands, more espe- 





cially since the year 1815, when, by the Treaty of Paris, they passed | 


under our Protectorate. The record undoubtedly has a value, but 
we must confess it is heavy reading. The Ionian Islands have 
never in themselves had sufficient resources, nor their population 
sufficient genius, energy, and character, to stand alone as an inde- 
pendent Power ; and, accordingly, they have been for centuries the 
sport of ambitious and self-seeking nations, with which they kept 
up a constant struggle for the maintenance of their rights—one of 
those struggles which may move our sympathy, but which, from 
the unimportance to the world at large of the interests involved, 
and a certain petty and parochial character in the whole procedure, 
fail to enlist our enthusiasm. The islands formed an integral 
portion of the Greek empire until the middle ages, but early in the 
thirteenth century fell into the hands of the Venetians. To the 
Republic of the Doges the more important of them belonged until 
the fall of that ancient and splendid, though profoundly corrupt 


of the many bad effects of Venetian rule. Italian was almost forced 
on the people, and, at the time when England assumed the Protec- 
torate, the ancient dialect was only spoken by the peasants, and by 
them in a very debased form. During the half century of our 
government, however, the cultivation of Greek has been encouraged, 
and it is now generally used. 

The so-called “ Protectorate ” of the islands by Great Britain can 
hardly be said to have been of our own seeking. Tired of the 
anarchical state into which they had been plunged since the fall of 
Venice—of the tyranny of France, of Russia, and of Turkey, to all 
of which they were subjected for a brief season—the Ionians appear 
to have voluntarily sought our assistance, although Lord Castlereagh 
at first proposed that they should be placed under the Emperor of 
Austria or some Italian prince. Our popularity in the islands, 
however, was not very long-lived. The people considered that our 
presence there was simply for the sake of defending them by our 
fleets and armies from foreign aggression, and not in any way to 
control their internal affairs; and it must be admitted that the 
idea flowed very naturally from the phrase “ British Protectorate.” 
The official designation of “the Septinsular Republic ” was, in fact, 
a misnomer, and not a very candid one. The islands were in 
reality a British possession, ruled by an English viceroy, who was, 
indeed, assisted by a native council, but who possessed very 
considerable and even despotic powers, Unfortunately, too, the 
first Lord High Commissioner, Sir Thomas Maitland, did not 
propitiate the islanders. His rule, according to Lord Kirkwall, 
was wise and just in many respects, but it was essentially auto- 
cratical, and made the Ionians feel that they were a subject 
race. During his reign and those of succeeding Lord High 
Commissioners, various reforms of the constitution were carried 
out; but they gave no great satisfaction to the classes they 
were meant to conciliate, and the most important of them 
—the changes inaugurated by Lord Seaton—only led to constant 
and bitter agitation, and eventually paved the way to the recent 
renunciation of the Protectorate. Though appointed in 1843 by 
the Conservative Ministry of Sir Robert Peel, and himself a 
decided Tory, Lord Seaton seems to have been carried away by the 
prevalent revolutionary fever of 1848, or to have thought it prudent 
to anticipate its spreading to the Ionian Islands by timely conces- 
sions. He introduced some reforms of a democratic character, and 
it is from that period that we may date those incessant demands 
for union with Greece with which the Home Government has 
eventually complied. While, however, these reforms -were being 
arranged (and they received at first some amount of distrustful 
opposition from Earl Grey, the then Colonial Minister), serious 
disturbances took place in Cephalonia. In September, 1848, a 
slight revolutionary movement broke out at Argostoli, in that 
island, and in May, 1849, Captain Parker was treacherously mur- 
dered in the neighbourhood of the town. It was very shortly after 
this that Lord Seaton was superseded by Sir Henry Ward, who, 
though of Radical politics, found that his Tory predecessor had 
been somewhat rash in the privileges he had granted to the native 
Ionians, considering the difficult and equivocal position of the 
“ protecting” Power towards them. He was obliged to adopt a 
policy of repression, and of course became unpopular with the 
national party. Cephalonia again broke into revolt, and it was 
necessary to adopt rather severe measures of repression. Matters 
continued to grow worse, until, in 1859, during the rule of Sir 
John Young, Bart., eighth Lord High Commissioner, Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, Colonial Secretary in the second Derby Government, per- 
ceiving that the liberal reforms of the previous ten years had 
resulted in failure, sent out Mr. Gladstone, as High Commissioner 
Extraordinary, to inquire into alleged grievances and to make 
new arrangements. It is within the memory of our readers how 
completely the great Philhellenist failed, both during his “‘ Extra- 


| ordinary” Commissionership and in his more regular assumption of 


and cruel, government ; but in the meanwhile they passed through | 


many internal changes, and Corfu for a time was lost to Venice, 
and was seized successively by various princes, until, in 1386, it 
voluntarily placed itself once more under the rule of the winged 
lion of St. Mark. The Venetians appear to have been always dis- 
liked by the main body of the people, but tolerated by the nobles 
for the support they gave to their aristocratical privileges, includ- 
ing the institution of serfdom. Previous to the arrival of the 
strangers from the great maritime Republic, the legislative assembly 
of Corfu, which practically governed the island, was of a very 
democratic character; but the Venetians, by slow and crafty 
degrees, restricted the suffrage more and more, until the whole 
power of the state was concentrated in the hands of the great 
families. In process of time, the General Assembly came to possess 
little more than nominal power, with the exception of the right of 
electing the Council of One Hundred and Fifty, which, in combina- 
tion with the Venetian representative, exercised the functions of 
government. Ultimately, this Council became in itself a species of 
Parliament, electing from its own members a small body of twelve 
to act as an executive. The decay of the Greek language was one 
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office after the recal of Sir John Young. Known in the islands as 
one of the most eminent Greek scholars of England, and as the 
translator of Homer, he was received enthusiastically by the popular 
party, under the impression that he had been sent to prepare the 
way for annexation to the monarchy of Otho ; but immediately he 
declared that England was resolved to maintain the Protectorate, 
the feeling towards him changed. He was succeeded, after a very 
brief tenure of office, by Sir Henry Storks, who only the other day 
handed over the Seven Islands to the Commissioner of the young 
Greek monarch. For many years it had been growing more and 
more evident that England was in a false position in exercising the 
powers conferred on her by the Treaty of 1815. If she utterly 
disregarded the voice of the natives, and acted only in right of her 
own strength, she was tyrannizing under pretence of “ protecting ;” 
if she granted popular suffrages, she was met by a general demand 
for independence. The history of our forty-nine years of dominion 
is a history of mutual jealousy and angry squabbles, of a recal- 
citrant Chamber, openly and noisily disloyal, and of frequent 
resort by the Lord High Commissioners to the arbitrary measure 
of dissolving the local Parliament, and ruling by their own will ; 
but the Ionians have little to regret if they have learned from 
us the habits of self-government and the instincts of freedom. 

Lord Kirkwall gives a very impartial outline of the progress of 
Tonian affairs from early times down to the present year ; but the 
details are sometimes necessarily rather dull. His second volume 
is more amusing. It is devoted to an account of his own personal 
experiences in the island, and is full of anecdote and description. 
His lordship is not a very picturesque or accomplished writer, and 
one cannot but think that with a little more literary power he 
might have produced a glowing and attractive narrative. His 
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style is wanting both in force and colour, and very often in 
correctness of construction; but we have no doubt he has 
given a faithful account of all he heard and saw. He speaks 
rather favourably of the Jonians as a race, though he does not 
shrink from pointing out their fau:ts. In this latter respect, how- 
ever, he is a little contradictory. At times, he censures them for 
entertaining and practising a low standard of morality, and at other 
times gives them credit for the very reverse. Of the politico-social 
state of the islanders we read :— 


“It is quite a mistake to assert that the Ionians are very lightly 
taxed. It would be more accurate to say that their taxes are imposed 
in an unequal, unwise, and unusual manner. He who studies the 
fiscal details as I have done, is not likely to be impressed with any 
great idea of the political or financial talents of most of the Lord High 
Commissioners. It must be confessed, however, that, of late years, 
the Ionians were but little disposed to be guided in such matters by 
any Englishman. I have yet, however, to learn that any Lord High 
Commissioner (except Mr. Gladstone, during his brief visit) ever 
pointed out the evils of the present system, or proposed the remedy. 
It is well known that Sir Henry Storks was quite ready to entertain 
any proposals for that purpose that the later Assemblies might have 
wished to make; but there is no record of his having had any scheme 
of his own for bringing the country to that flourishing state which his 
despatches have painted. A ragged and discontented peasantry, 
living under a fiscal system which taxes the importation of wheat (in 
a country dependent on foreigners for its bread), and which concen- 
trates its taxes on the staple commodities. 

‘Tt is true that many other causes conspire to bring about the 
poverty of both signori and peasantry, besides the unusual manner of 
raising the revenue. The mixture of French with Venetian laws; the 
subdivision of property in an unmercantile and unspeculative com- 
munity; the many masters living on, and the many persons having 
claims on, the same lands, with the consequent difficulties in the way 
of capital acquiring estates,—all tend to ruin the signori and to starve 
the peasantry. 

** But, when I found fault with the Ionian laws, an able judge said 
to me, with a smile, ‘ Would you have us adopt the English laws?’ 
I own I was silenced; for I felt that only a very rich country could 
afford to imitate us in our legal Inxuries of boundless expense. I could, 
however, have replied, that the English have grown rich in spite of 
their laws, which, I fear, will never be the case with the Ionians.” 


Lord Kirkwall gives his readers a pleasing impression of Ionian 
high society, especially of the manners of the ladies ; and the 
scenery in many of the islands is magnificent, though “the 
Fountain of Arethusa,” in Ithaca, disappointed our author. One 
great drawback from the beauty of the islands is the prevalence of 
alarming earthquakes. The noble lord experienced some of these, 
and thus describes one which occurred on the 14th of March, 
1862 :— 


** At half-past four that morning occurred the greatest earthquake 
felt for some years past in the Ionian Islands. In our house everyone 
was fast asleep, in profound darkness; but all were suddenly and 
startlingly awakened by a tremendous crash. It appeared to me as 
if the end of all things were at hand, and that I was hastening to 
eternity! It was as if everything and everybody were falling and 
crashing together. A violent hurricane of wind, with a noise like the 
discharge of a huge piece of ordnance, accompanied the shock; 
whilst the house, rattling, shaking, bounding, completed the terrible 
sublimity of the moment. There was [sic in orig.], I feelsure, few 
Englishmen who did not pass those seconds, which appeared like 
minutes—that is, if their minds were sufficiently clear—in recom- 
mending themselves to the care of Him who ‘rides in the whirlwind 
and directs the storm.’ When those ten or twelve seconds of horror 
had passed away, the sense of relief was beyond the power of 
description. 

**The damage done to our house by this shock was far less than I 
expected, but it was sufficiently alarming. The ceilings of our eight 
rooms were all more or less cracked and split, with a good deal of 
mortar on the floors of some of them. The ceiling of one room was 
opened out from the wall, as if the house were slightly leaning towards 
one side. In one corner of our dining-room a crevice had been opened 
all down ihe partition. The outer wall of the house was bulged out 
which faced the north-west, from which the earthquake appeared to 
come. Some new splits were made outside, and some old ones 
widened. The rooms below occupied by young English officers were 
still more injured and shaken, with the exception of our dining-room 
wall, which was the worst of all the damage done to the house. One 
young Briton rushed as quick as he could out of the house in his 
night-shirt ; and I am not sure that I would not have done the same if 
I had had no wife or children to take care of. The motion of this 
shock was of the most dangerous kind—the ‘ saliatory,’ or up and down 
movement. Had it lasted a minute, I think that the house must have 
fallen, Of many a mortal it might then have been truly said :— 


* ¢ A fate so near him chill’d his soul with dread.’ ” 


The volumes with which Lord Kirkwall has favoured the public 
may be regarded as at once a contribution to Ionian history and a 
book of travels. The ground has been but little traversed by 
Englishmen, and the present work is therefore a welcome addition 
to our rather defective knowledge. 





HOLIDAY PAPERS.* 


‘Tue Rev. Mr. Boyd—better known as “ A. K. H. B.,” and better 
still as “the Country Parson”—has set the fashion for a peculiar 
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class of essay-writing, which consists mainly of good sense expressed 
with good nature. It is the kind of writing in which a clergyman, 
if he be a really good clergyman, is very likely to succeed. His 
general culture—his mingling of literary accomplishments with 
knowledge of the world—his trained and accustomed sympathy— 
his habit of giving advice, three-parts friendly and one-part autho- 
ritative—his tendency to gentle musing—even the very limitations 
of thought which the responsibilities of his office impose on him— 
conspire to produce in his mind some of the most agreeable 
elements of essay-writing ; and if, moreover, he possess the gift of 
expression, he is very likely to express himseif in this way. The 
class of essayists to which he belongs is not the highest class. It 
is always s.ggestive of short-comings, of a certain bashful coyness, 
of a disposition to be content with incomplete views of things, 
provided they are genial, of a want of positive conception and 
vigorous originality. Yet such writings have their value and their 
special use. They rest the brain of the reader after more exciting 
demands on its attention; they offer him matter for thought 
which soothes and refreshes rather than stimulates ; they enlarge 
his sympathies, add almost imperceptibly to his knowledge, and 
gently exercise his fancy and his sense of humour. To read them 
is like lying half-asleep in a field, with a general, yet in some 
measure undefined, sense of the universe all around ; with the hot 
sunshine and the soft winds coming to you out of space, that you 
may bask and breathe the freer. 

Mr. Jones is a writer of this sort. As Mr. Boyd is a “ Country 
Parson,” so is he a Town Parson, for he is the incumbent of St. 
Luke’s, Berwick street, Soho—a thick, close, dingy neighbourhood, 
with many poor, and many evil smells, and a tradition, now ten 
years old, of an attack of cholera which spread a panic, not merely 
through the vicinity, but through the whole of London. Yet Mr. 
Jones treats but little of metropolitan life. His essays were written 
“during, or at the edge of, occasional holidays” (whence their 
generic title) “in the midst of heavy pastoral work ;” and 
accordingly they have reference mostly to country scenes and ways, 
for which your city dweller has generally a keener relish than any 
one else. Mr. Jones delights to discourse of birds and beasts, of 
fishes and insects, of “ the Language of Flowers,” of garden games, 
and of sea-side life. He does not confine himself entirely to 
England, though his subjects are chiefly English ; towards the 
close of his volume he takes a flight into France, and paints some 
charming pictures of Bretagne and the Bretons. Gifted with a 
faculty of close observation, and with a great deal of hearty, 
genial humour, he is a thoroughly agreeable companion. His 
sympathy with animal life is one of the pleasantest features in his 
literary character ; and from some of his papers ou the habits of 
our humbler fellow-creatures one may gather a more lively idea of 
their nature than from many elaborate, scientific works, in which 
all vitality is lost under the superincumbent mass of anatomical 
details. His anecdotes of birds, drawn from personal observation, 
would have delighted Gilbert White of Selborne ; and here are 
some amusing stories of dogs :— 


‘‘The most gentlemanly, well-educated dogs I ever knew have been 
large brown retrievers. I have had several. Their business demands 
much sagacity and self-command. They must not only trace the 
wounded animal, without being puzzled or led astray by the scent or 
sight of any number of unhurt ones among which it may retreat, but 
they must bring it back alive. A dog who bites the winged bird is 
considered worthless, for from biting he will probably proceed to eat- 
ing. I remember a friend of mine taking out a dog one day, who got 
the first bird down his throat before the sportsman could reload his 
gun. The keeper shot the greedy brute on the spot. Generally, 
however, these ‘red’ retrievers are tender-mouthed. I had one who 
would bring a cat out of a corner, or a duck from off a pond, loudly 
remonstrant, indeed, and probably alarmed, but unhurt. Poor Busy 
was both clever and affectionate, though artful. Noone knew better 
than herself when she had done wrong. When she felt the offence 
could only be atoned for in person, she would, being so desired, bring 
the whip herself. Hers, however, was a very conscientious family. 
Two of her grandchildren, while pups, had been mischievously eating 
the heads off some carnations. I spoke to them both seriously, and 
they appeared penitent. Next morning, while I was getting up, I saw 
the young dogs walk into the garden from the stable-yard ; presently, 
finding no one near, they nudged each other, and made for the carna- 
tion-bed. Just as they were about to begin their mischief, I threw up 
my dressing-room window, when, before I could say a word, they 
both scampered off shrieking, though smitten and stung in their con- 
sciences alone.” 


 Sight-seeing” is a very entertaining paper, reminding us of the 
quick, bright, sharp glances at life to be found in the writings of 
Mr. Sala ; for, clergyman though our author is—and an excellent 
clergyman too, we doubt not—the secular rather than the theological 
prevails in these essays. We pick out two bits :— 


“One of the sights of London is the sunset. I am serious. It 
shows there as it could show in no town with a smaller canopy of 
smoke and blacks. The natural western tints combine with them 
wonderfully at times. I have seen the wildest brown and red effects 
in the sky looking up Oxford-street towards the Marble Arch, when 
the wind is in the east, and sweeps the carbon of a thousand fires 
towards the setting sun. .... 


** Hospitals are sights. One of the pleasantest I ever visited was 
the Orthopedic. In others, many patients are sick unto death; you 
see not only pain, but anxiety and despair. But the sufferers in the 
Orthopeedic are generally well enough in health, and as the operation 
they need is performed directly after they enter the institution, the 
worst is past with the majority. They are almost all getting better ; 
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moreover, they are furnished with a test of recovery impossible in 
ordinary sickness. When we have been ill we often forget how bad 
we were; and measuring the passing faintness of to-day with the 
progress of yesterday, fancy we linger longer than we should. On 
the whole, the tide of disease may be ebbing; but now and then a 
wave runs up beyond the last, as if it were turning again. We have 
followed, watching, close at the edge of the retreating malady, and 
forget the distance we have traversed since the sickness was at its 
full height ; but the patients of the Orthopwdic can make no such 
mistake. 

““* How are you getting on?’ I asked of a girl who was hobbling 
across the room with bandaged, crooked feet. She said she had been 
in for months, and was much benefited, and, indeed, was improving 
every day. ‘Well, you are hopeful,’ I thought; and added aloud: 
‘ But you are very lame yet.’ 

*** Ah, sir!’ she replied, ‘ but see what I was!’ 

“This being a common form of speech, I was not prepared to have 
it realised by her pulling a plaster of Paris model of her legs from 
under her bed, to which her own were graceful. ‘See what I was,’ 
she said. 

“Then there was a general exhibition of legs (plaster), and I found 
each one had an infallible test of progress within reach. 

** Poor things! they looked on the casts made when they entered 
the hospital as George Stephenson might at the model of an old 
stage-coach.” 


We are sometimes inclined to dissent from Mr. Jones's conclu- 
sions, and especially so when, in a brief passage of one of his 
essays, he quarrels with the common remark that the system of 
Nature is beneficent. Seeing that one of the chief laws of the 
universe is, that animals prey on one another, he is rather inclined 
to speak of that system as the very reverse. Surely this is a hasty 
and incorrect judgment. The act of destruction, by which one 
creature subsists on its fellow, is doubtless a painful and perplexing 
fact ; but the question is, whether the sum-total of existence to all 
sentient beings does not show a great balance of enjoyment. The 
instincts and the observation of humanity alike say that it does ; 
and, if we believe the contrary, we are driven to a very awful con- 
clusion. Prove that Nature is malignant, and it is difficult not to 
suppose that the God of Nature is malignant too; for the system 
that surrounds us is simply the expression of the Divine Will 
working on lifeless and inorganic matter. We think Mr. Jones will 
thank us for suggesting to him a reconsideration of his remark. 





FARMING AND ESTATE MANAGEMENT.* 


Wiruin the brief compass of seventy-three pages of letterpress, 
Mr. Macdonald has condensed nearly the entire question of farm- 
management, and the most serious of all the points in estate- 
management, that of leases. The value of this little work lies, not 
in the novelty or originality of the views put forth by the author, 
but in the lucid manner in which he has marshalled a vast array 
of facts and suggestions of the utmost importance to the agricul- 
turists and landed proprietors of this country. If Mr. Caird had 
required further arguments in support of his recent motion in the 
House of Commons for the official collection of agricultural 
statistics, he might have consulted Mr. Macdonald’s work with 
profit ; and if any one of the Irish members should feel inclined to 
take a practical view of the leases and tenant-right question as 
connected with the rapid deterioration of agriculture in Ireland, 
and the flight of the population, he will do well to read this short 
pamphlet. The necessity of constant reiteration of apparent truisms, 
during long periods of time, before they can be made to stir the 
inert masses of society, is once more exemplified, when we find the 
very same complaints of the present system of farming (generally), 
and the very same suggestions for its improvement, urged in the 
year 1864 by agricultural societies and by practical farmers and 
engineers, that were pressed upon the attention of the last genera- 
tion, and that have never ceased to be pressed daily and hourly 
since the repeal of the Corn Laws. Mr. Macdonald, Alderman 
Mechi, and scores of other qualified authorities, have still the old 
complaints to make, of insufficient or totally neglected drainage, 
ill-arranged farm-steadings, wasted manure, clumsy vehicles and 
implements, extravagant horse-power, bad cropping, and wasteful 
hedge and ditch fences ; and they are still obliged to reiterate again 
and again, that the produce of English land can be doubled without 
having recourse to what is called high-farming, but by merely 
making such improvements in the land, and such alterations in the 
system, as will amount to good farming. It is not pleasant to be 
told, on the authority of Mr. Allison, that, if English farming were 
only equal to that practised on the hill sides in Tuscany, food enough 
could be raised in England to support double its present popula- 
tion. That our system is wretchedly inferior to that of Belgium 
and Holland everyone knows, and no one seems to be ashamed of. 
The real shortcomings of English farming, and the actual effect of 
improvements in the general system, will, however, never be cor- 
rectly ascertained until we have a proper system established for the 
collection and publication of agricultural statistics. But,in the mean- 
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time, every farmer can do something in the way of drainage, be it 
little or much. Mr. Smith, of Deanstone, than whom no higher 
authority could be cited, assures all farmers that by draining and 
subsoiling alone, leaving manure out of the question, England could 
be made, in twenty years, a corn-exporting country; whilst 
Mr. Macdonald obtained a produce of 38 bushels per acre of wheat 
from land which had previously produced 24, the increase being 
procured solely by draining. In like manner he increased the 
produce of barley from 40 to 58 bushels ; oats from 48 to 64; 
and grass from 120 stones to 340. We think Mr. Macdonald is 
right in setting at defiance the sneers of those who may allege that 
he is actuated by motives of personal interest in his advice to 
farmers, never to undertake the drainage of their lands or the 
erection of farm steadings without consulting a professional civil 
and farm engineer, and having the works performed under his 
inspection. No general rules can be laid down for the guidance of 
unlearned persons in those important improvements. The features 
and special conditions of each farm render special modifications 
necessary, and none but properly qualified professional men are 
capable of giving the best advice and of laying down the best lines. 
Indeed, no man ought to make a drain without having it properly 
marked, with all its conditions, upon a map of his farm. Within 
the last few days, Alderman Mechi and other good authorities have 
given evidence upon two very important points—those of drainage 
and of the value of liquid manure, apropos of the utilization of the 
London sewage. Mr. Mechi finds that, after the application of 
liquid manure, his land-drains discharge coloured water into the 
outfalls, This shows, either that the land is over-drenched, and 
that, being saturated, it can take up no more of the fructifying 
ingredients which cause the colour, or that the drains are too 
near the surface and too rapid in their action. He himself regrets 
that he has not a better style of drains laid down. But it is the 
experience gained by bold experimentalists like Mr. Mechi which 
develops the faults of all new efforts at improvement. They are 
true benefactors of the public. Mr. Mechi has done wonders with 
his old drains, and he is now able to teach farmers how they may 
do still better. But we must take exception to Mr. Macdonald’s 
and all other valuers’ estimates of the money-value of town sewage. 
The money-value of all bulky manures, and of liquid above all, 
depends ebsolutely upon the facility with which they can be brought 
on and applied to the land for which they are intended. It 
diminishes with increasing distance and difficulty of transit, until 
it arrives at a vanishing point, which is very quickly found in the 
case of the abundantly-flushed sewage of towns. The French 
sometimes evaporate the contents of cesspools, The solid matter, 
which somewhat resembles guano, is called poudrette, and, like 
guano, it is easily transported in bags; but the drying of town 
sewage ona large scale is out of the question. It 1s as a liquid 
that it must be dealt with. The number of millions of acres which 
the sewage of London would manure annually, will therefore be 
purely imaginary until the means of readily fetching and applying 
it are provided. 

Mr. Macdonald is rather too urgent upon the necessity of sub- 
soiling deeply. Itis» process that should be conducted cautiously, 
deepening only by degrees. We have seen instances of good land 
poisoned by subsoiling t\» deeply in the first year. One remark- 


| able case occurred on a model farm under the management of an 


able Scotch steward ; many years and a good deal of money were 
lost in recovering the overdosed field. We believe that no safer 
rule can be given than that soil should be deepened by degrees. 
Some twenty years ago, Lord Derby amused the House, and caused 
much laughter, during a debate upon the backward condition of 
farming in Ireland, by describing the wasteful system of small 
fields and enormous hedges and ditches with which they were 
fenced. He said that double ditches, consisting of a huge bank of 
earth 6 or 8 feet high, with a wild quickset hedge growing on each 
face, and a pair of wet trenches 5 or 6 feet wide, one on each side 
of the fence, were favourite boundaries to little fields of two or 
three acres ; and that some of these double ditches were broad 
enough at top to accommodate a coach and four. Is it not strange 
that at this period of the world’s advancement a practical agricul- 
turist and engineer should feel compelled to raise his voice in pro- 
test against the small fields and wasteful hedge-and-ditch fences of 
England? But on the hedge question, as on the points of subsoil- 
ing and draining, no positive general rule can be laid down. For 
want of such shelter as hedges might afford, valuable crops of 
growing corn might be threshed out ina few hours by a fierce storm 
in harvest time, sweeping over a wide expanse of level land, whether 
high or low. In the matter of levelling fences, as in all other 
important farm movements, the best course will be to follow the 
advice given by Mr. Macdonald, to consult a regularly-qualified 
engineer. Before taking leave of his interesting brochure, we 
must notice the remarkable effects which he shows the improved 
farm drainage in Scotland and England has produced, in the 
removal of disease and the improvement of the public health. In 
the country about Kelso, within the short period of ten years, fever 
and ague, which formed one-half the diseases of the district, disap- 
peared utterly before the influence of general drainage, whilst the 
amount of serous diseases diminished in the proportion of nearly 
one-half. On the subject of estate management, Mr. Macdonald 
strongly urges the granting of leases‘as the first and most important 
of all incentives to the cultivator, and the most beneficial method 
in its results to the landlord. We strongly recommend this part of 
his book to the consideration of landed proprietors. Indeed, we 
have seldom seen the chief points of the entire land question 
brought with so much force within so small a compass. 
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TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE.* 


Tue eighteenth century was prolific in wonderful impostors, 
gigantic cheats, preternaturally audacious charlatans, extraordinary 
adventures of real personages, and stories of wonder, the reality or 
the fiction of which has not been decided to the present day. To 
the last category belongs the story of Madame d’Auban, alleged 
to be the fugitive wife of Alexis, eldest son of Peter the Great— 
a story which forms the subject of Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s new 
novel. A striking title is a very important point nowadays in 
attracting attention, and, although the fair authoress may be 
cavilled at for having suggested an untenable proposition by 
making utter extravagance the highest evidence of truth, she may 
find comfort in the numbers who will be induced to read a story 
which is said to be “too strange not to be true,” and who will 
express their satisfaction at the pleasing manner in which it is told. 
We must, however, say that, in giving her authorities at far too 
great length, the lady has done herself small justice. In her intro- 
duction, which is so brief that the most novel-devouring young ladies 
may be induced not to skip it, she destroys the effect of her title 
by stating that “truth and fiction are closely blended in this tale, 
and in the Appendix will be found the materials from whence 
some of its incidents have been drawn; as also the narrative, 
which has furnished its groundwork.” The reader naturally turns 
at once to the Appendix at the close of the third volume, and there 
finds anecdotes of Marshal Saxe, of Mademoiselle Gaultier (a 
celebrated actress, who became a fair penitent), and of various other 
persons ; extracts from letters, and sundry genuine scraps, which are 
all wrought into the web of the story, and which form the reliable 
portions. But we have, besides, not merely an allusion to the story 
which was published by Lord Dover in the “ Keepsake” of 1533, 
under the title of “ Vicissitudes in the Life of a Princess of 
the House of Brunswick,” but the entire story itself at full 
length. The substance of Lord Dover's tale is that an old 
lady, named Madame d’Auban, was living in Brussels about the 
year 1760, upon an income derived from the princes of the House 
of Brunswick, who thereby tacitly acknowledged her claim without 
openly recognising her as an imperial relative. Her own allegation 
was that she was the Princess Charlotte Sophia, youngest daughter 
of Lewis Rodolphus, Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, the unfor- 
tunate lady who became the wife of Alexis Petrowitz, heir-apparent 
to the imperial throne of Russia, the savage and brutal son of a 
brutal sire, the great Czar Peter. She endured the most barbarous 
treatment at her husband’s hands, and at length, after she had 
borne him one son, he beat and kicked her one night so cruelly 
that he believed he had killed her, as he had declared his intention 
of doing. Her attendants hid her away ; her husband was informed 
that she was dead, and he gave orders for her immediate private 
interment. <A lay figure was provided as a substitute, and the 
interment took place. The Imperial Grand Duchess herself was 
conveyed away in disguise. An old gentleman, belonging to her 
father’s German court, accompanied her in the character of her 
father. She passed as a widow, and, after many escapes from dis- 
covery, made her way to Louisiana, then a French colony of much 

romise, and there met and married a French gentleman named 

’Auban, who had formerly been an officer in the service of Peter 
the Great. 

After many years, D’ Auban lost money and health. They returned 
to Europe, and in Paris Madame d’Auban was recognised by 
Marshal Saxe. An appointment was given to D’Auban in the 
Isle of Bourbon, and there he and a daughter, the only offspring 
of the union, died. Madame d’Auban returned again to Europe, 
made claim to be acknowledged by the House of Brunswick, and 
received from the heads, one of whom was the Empress of Austria, 
her alleged eldest sister, a handsome pension, although the Russian 
court utterly repudiated her claims, and published an elaborate 
refutation of her statements. A still more meagre outline than 
we have here given would have sufficed in the Appendix, and those 
who wished to see Lord Dover's complete version of the story 
might have been simply referred to the “ Keepsake.” But, actuated, 
we presume, by an over-conscientiousness, Lady Georgiana Fullerton 
has republished the tale from the ‘ Keepsake,” and has given such 
@ copious appendix, occupying no less than fifty-four pages of small 
print, that she has left herself scarcely anything, except the sincere 
piety and deep religious sentiments, that can be called her own, or 
placed fairly to her account. She has dilated the original story, and 
told it prettily ; but she has adhered to all the names and facts, and 
has invented and added but few of her own. Unwilling as we are 
to be critical with a lady, and pleasing as we think the tale will be 
found by her readers, we cannot overlook a few rather glaring 
errors. Quotation is good in reason, but we do not know how 
Mr. Longfellow will feel when he finds the poem of “ Hiawatha,” 
which he probably thinks he wrote some half dozen years ago, 
quoted from largely by an Indian girl in Louisiana about the year 
1716. More curious still is it to find that, although the Indian 
girl spoke only her native language and a little French, and 
although the lady who was so charmed by the Indian’s recitation 
as to remember and repeat a passage afterwards to her husband, 
conversed with him in French, the passage was in the identical 
English words and metre which Mr. Longfellow takes credit for 
having written some hundred and forty years later, and which no 
one in the colony understood. We wonder if he will think the fact 
“ too strange not to be true!” In describing a girl, the daughter 
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of a Frenchman and an Indian squaw, the authoress repeatedly calls 
her “a quadroon,” “ only a quadroon,” “ a base-born quadroon,” 
and similar phrases, Now, such a person is designated “a half- 
breed,” and a half-breed, being the child of a free Indian anda 
white, is not of a servile race, and is not open to the term “ base- 
born,” unless accidental circumstances should justify the appli- 
cation of the word as a synonym for illegitimate. The “‘ quadroon” 
is a quarter-blooded negro, as the “ octoroon” is a one-eighth- 
blooded one. The offspring of a negro and a white is a mulatto ; 
the offspring of a mulatto and a white is a quadroon ; and the 
quadroon and the white produce an octoroon. The negroes being 
esteemed a servile race, the slightest visible stain of the African 
blood condemns the person who shows it. But not so with the far 
higher race of Red Indians. Again, with regard to the habits of 
those people, we must further observe that they obey only chiefs 
who have shown remarkable prowess on the war-path, success in 
the hunt, and wisdom in the council. They despise women, and 
the greatest insult a warrior can receive is to he catled a squaw. 
“ Female sovereigns” of warrior chiefs were never known in North 
America. As Lady Georgiana Fullerton is not only an authoress of 
some repute, but is, we believe, at present the editress of a 
magazine, the blemishes which we have noted are more striking in 
her work than they would be in that of a lady novice. 


BOOKS OF POEMS.* 


We join in a common notice five books of poems which have 
been collecting on our table for some time past. 

“Morna” is a Scottish legend of the olden time. In one of the 
feuds too common in that country in a by-gone period, the Chief of 
Morna, while on a hunting excursion, is, with nearly all his clan, 
entrapped into an ambush and slain, leaving a young wife and 
infant son. The child is carefully nurtured up to manhood by his 
mother, in the belief that the one main duty of his life consists in 
duly revenging his father’s death. Arrived at years of indiscretion, 
he happens, in his wanderings, to spy a beautiful maiden near a 
romantic waterfall, with whom he becomes deeply in love, and who 
decidedly reciprocates his somewhat sudden attachment ; but, as 
she refuses her name, and forbids the youth to follow her, he is left 
in ignorance both of her pedigree and whereabouts. However, not 
long after, the lady of Morna, going out with her falcons, espies 
and points out to her son a stranger-chief among those present, 
whom she identifies as the murderer of his father. The long wished- 
for opportunity has come. Both are armed ; they meet—fight— 
the elder combatant falls instantaneously, wounded to the dvath by 
the young chieftain, who, however, presently himself succumbs to 
the wounds inflicted by the sword of his foe. While these lie 
dying, a maiden rushes into the field, who proves to be the daughter 
of the one and the chosen bride of the other; and, overwhelmed 
with grief at her double and irreparable loss, breathes out her last 
between them. The lady of Morna survives for some time ; but 
after her death, on the anniversary night of the affray, the ghosts of 
all concerned repeat in shadowy conflict, around the cairn, their 
fearful tragedy, as vouched by the traditional “ hind,” the proper 
eye-witness on all such occasions. 

“Tila,” says the reverend author, “ founded on fact, is written 
under the hope that it may do good by the description of the sad 
results of what, in different classes of life, is too common—the 
heartless trifling by young men with the affections and feelings of 
the other sex.” Of such an object it is impossible not to speak in 
terms of respect and praise ; but of the suitability of the narrative, 
as a whole, to verse, we much doubt. The earlier portion of the 
poem, descriptive of the meeting of young Redmond, who is in a 
high social position, with his innocent and charming plaything, a 
labourer’s daughter and a Sunday-school girl, their secret marriage, 
their woodland retreat and love-in-a-cottage kind of life, is 
pleasingly and appropriately enough presented to us; the latter 
part, which passes mostly in the cells of the police-station, “ the 
tiny vermin” therein lodged, and the mouse creeping over the 
dead baby’s face, is not so attractive. Of course, it was not meant 
to be ; but neither is it so adapted to that, more or less, uncon- 
ventional state of things which readers of taste in poetry naturally 
expect. Such things may be “ founded on fact,” but they belong to 
the domain of police reports and other documents of an interesting 
prosaic character. We would rather read a poem altogether 
founded on fiction than supported by “facts” of this class. The 
sin, however, of Leila’s desertion does not rest so much on Redmond 
as on his mother, who affects to treat the wedding as a boyish 
freak, and retains the letters and money he entrusts to her—an 
incident which is highly improbable—for his wife’s comfort and 
maintenance. The madness of the poor girl, and the repentance 
and conversion of Redmond, are touchingly told ; and we meet 
with occasional passages and phrases of true poetical feeling and 
melodious expression. . 

In the little poem of “ Douglas,” written by one who calls him- 
self, in the preface, “comparatively poor and uneducated,” the 
subject chosen is the assassination of Earl Douglas, in Stirling 
Castle, by his royal host, King James the Second. Of this humble 





* Morna: a Legend. By Charles Ross. London: D. G. Berri. 

Leila: a Tale. By the Rev. E. Monro, M.A., Vicar of St. John’s, Leeds. 
London : J. Masters. 

Douglas : a Poem founded on Scottish History. In Two Cantos. By Alexander 
G. Murdoch. Glasgow: G. Gallie. 

Science and Faith, By W. F. H., Chaplain to the Forces. London : Kivingtons: 





| Ballads from the German. By Henry Inglis. Edinburgh ; Blackwood. 
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effusion, so deprecatingly heralded as above, we would not speak 
with harshness ; we cannot with much encomium. The incidents 
related, the characters described—-knightly kings, proud and rebel- 
lious barons, men-at-arms, minstrels, flowing feasts, tourneys, 
single combats, &c.—no less than the unmistakeable clatter of the 
versification, are all founded on those models which Sir Walter 
Scott has left for the admiration of future ages, and the judicious 
avoidance of future bards. 

“Science and Faith,” a brief poem, comprising forty pages of 
verse, cast in the form of triplets exclusively, traces the progress of 
science from the earliest ages of the world to the present day ; and 
the relations its discoveries, whether of geology, electricity, flint 
implements in the drift, or what not, bear to the demands made 
upon our reason by religious faith, as founded on and contained in 
the inspired record of revelation, are delineated and discussed with 
complete mastery over the subject, and in language sometimes digni- 
fied, always simple, clear, and moderate. Though poetry is not a fit 
medium for the conveyance of scientific truth, yet it may be not 
inaptly employed as the vehicle of reason, at times of general 
disputation, upon topics of such high and serious import as those 
here treated of. As reasonings upon matters of this nature, sum- 
marized and useful, and as impressing upon the youthful memory 
the heads or principal topics of the discussion, “ W. F. H.’s” little 
poetical brochure will be found not without considerable merit. 

Those who are fond of the simple style of poetry proper to the 
ballad will be pleased with the selection from German song made 
by Mr. Inglis. Specimens are given from Freiligrath, Chamisso, 
Sienrock, Arndt, Uhland, Korner, Schiller, and others of minor 
note—all more or less wild, legendary, imaginative productions. 
‘The Revenge of the Flowers,” “The Lion’s Bride,” “The 


Wealthiest Prince, “The Maid of the Strange Land,” “The Erl | 


King’s Daughter,” “ Lutzow’s Wild Huntsmen,” “ The Lorelei,” are 
titles in themselves sufficiently suggestive of the class of poetry to 
which they belong, and of the charm of refinement or of reckless flow 
of spirits peculiar to compositions of this nature. The translator 
has made a choice little volume of its kind. 





CRITICAL ESSAYS.* 


Ir has become very much the fashion of late for reviewers to 
reprint their contributions to periodical literature. The press every 


year more and more absorbs the best writing of the time; and | 


those who serve it do so more and more with the consciousness 
that the article of to-day may form a portion of some volume 
to-morrow, and are therefore additionally careful and solid in their 
work. We do not say that these reprints are always worth the 
type and paper bestowed on them; but often we are glad to 


possess in a permanent form productions which, after serving their | 


temporary purpose in the magazine, review, or newspaper where 
they first appeared, would run a very good chance of annihilation 
in the waste-paper basket, were it not for their preservation in the 
guise of a substantial volume. How glad we are to have had thus 
saved from extinction the brilliant historical essays of Macaulay, 
and the learned treatises of Sir George Cornewall Lewis! The 
literary articles of the Times have before now made a pleasant 
book or two of criticism and gossip ; and many other of our con- 
temporaries have in the same way contributed to the contents of 
the library-shelf. Mr. Espin, therefore, has abundant precedents 
for the republication of his “ Critical Essays,” which, moreover, he 
does not simply republish, but has revised, greatly enlarged, and 
in parts rewritten. The subjects he discusses are all connected 
with religion and theology, and the articles take the shape of 
reviews of books, of which we are presented with a summary, 
sometimes, no doubt, more readable than the original. The first 
essay in the volume is on Wesleyan Methodism, discussed very 
fairly and temperately from the Church-of-England point of view ; 
the second is an answer to the often-answered “ Essays and 
Reviews ;” the third relates the life of Edward Irving, to whose 
piety and nobility of character Mr. Espin does full justice, while 
lamenting the unhappy errors and delusions into which he fell ; the 
fourth is on Dr. Hessey’s Bampton Lectures on Sunday ; the fifth 
and sixth are devoted respectively to the career and works of 
Bishop Wilson, of Sodor and Man, and Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta, 
of whom a lively account is thus presented to the reader ; and the 
seventh—which is the longest—sketches the biography and dis- 
cusses the theological system of Calvin, whose mistakes our author 
very ably expounds. On this last subject, Mr. Espin says: 





“There is a certain sort of men, narrow in mind but keen and 
active, with little genius but a fair share of ratiocinative faculties, with 
a hold on what they do know all the faster because they know only | 
half the truth, who will always tend towards Calvinism. For similar | 
reasons this scheme of religion has an attraction for very many of us 
towards the decline of life. Imagination has then ceased to disport | 
itself with the freshness and exuberance which it had in early years; 
the passions have grown cooler ; the intellect takes the lead, and finds 
congenial exercise in the elaborate and rigorous reasonings which 
characterize Calvinistic theology ; then the world, too, has proved 
both puzzling and disappointing ; endeavours after self-discipline and 
improvement of others have seemed to bear but scanty fruit; and the 
religious stoicism of Geneva presents itself as supplying at once a 
theory of God’s dealings which experience has shown much to recom- 
mend as probable, and which braces the mind for that which yet 
remains to be endured. Calvinism will thus always hold its ground 





* Critical Essays. By the Rev. T. E, Espin, B.D., &c. London: Rivingtons. 


| which continues without serious interruption to the end. 





amidst the many and various aspects of religious thought and faith, for 
it suits well a certain and not a small class of minds; and it has, 
moreover, a manifest affinity and seasonableness for a mood and 
temperament by no means uncommon after the best of our days in 
this world are past and gone. 

‘* Such reflections explain and justify the allegation that Calvinism 
is essentially rationalistic. For rationalism is not a title which belongs 
properly and peculiarly to any particular set of religious opinions, or 
opinions about religion, but rather to a certain method of arriving at 
conclusions in the province of religion, be those conclusions what they 
may. ..«-. 

‘** The understanding when elevated into a destructive pre-eminence 
over the other faculties, as it is in the Calvinistic system, is not likely 
to be satisfied for long with the fanction of drawing conclusions from 
assigned premises. It will go on to scrutinize principles too; to ask 
on what grounds they rest, why those particular ones are entitled to 
exclusive authority. It was not for nothing that Leclius Socinus lived 
and thought for several years at Zurich, before he migrated to Poland 
in 1551, and began to propagate his heresy. It is not an accident that 
the Calvinistic churches generally, with the exception, indeed, of the 
Scotch Establishment, have lapsed utterly and hopelessly into 
Socinianism. Particular parts of the Genevan dogmas, no doubt, 
may bear a share in the blame of provoking a reaction against their 
harshness. Their one-sided presentment of Christ’s work for us as 
almost solely one of vicarious satisfaction, and their exaggeration of the 
truth as regards the fall of man, transgress or overpass so grievously 
both experience and reason, both Scripture and primitive teaching, 
that when propounded they can hardly escape being contradicted, and 
they can hardly be contradicted without inducing error in the opposite 
extreme. Yet it is, perhaps, rather in its naked intellectualism that 
we must seek the true ground of the powerful affinity which Calvinism 
undoubtedly possesses for Socinianism, and through this for unbelief. 

** Calvin’s own town furnishes the most striking and the most 
_ melancholy example of these last remarks. Geneva, which inflicted a 
slow and torturing death on Servitus for rationalism, has in our days 
expressly and officially repudiated all confessions of faith whatsoever. 
Where in old times it was penal to be absent from sermon, travellers 
now report but a few scores as surrounding on a Sunday the pulpit 
whence Calvin preached. Whilst we write, the news has arrived that 
the Consistory—Calvin’s Consistory !—has recently rejected a proposal 
made by some of the pastors to celebrate its founder’s tercentenary. 





| Romanism at present seems to be at Geneva the rising faith, and to 


offer the only hope and prospect of winning back to something like a 
visible profession of Christianity one of the mostirreligious, though by 
no means the most immoral, cities of the Continent.” 


Mr. Espin is not a writer of startling or very original qualifica- 
tions ; but on subjects affecting the Church to which he belongs he 
is thoughtful and well-informed. 





‘PHASES OF LIFE.* 


Mrs. E. Smrrn has thought proper to write two novels entirely 


| distinct in character, and to link them together in two volumes, 


under the general designation of “ Phases of Life,” a title which 
has no shadow of reference to the subject-matter of either book. 
We can only conceive one reason for this rather peculiar proceed- 
ing. Perhaps Mrs. Smith thought that, were she to publish her 
stories separately, the style of the first would warn all readers 
against the second. But this is not our authoress’s first appear- 
ance ; neither would such a consideration show much faith in her 
own powers. Volume I. we read first ; but, as Jane Allenby lived 
in the nineteenth century, while Adelbert von Franckenburgh, the 
hero of Vol. II., was a noble cavalier of the seventeenth, it would, 
perhaps, have been more chronologically correct to have made our- 
selves earlier acquainted with the delightful town of Pleurs, or, 
as the Italians call it, Piuri, and the terrible catastrophe which 
occurred there, owing to the fall of Monte Conto in 1618, to say 


nothing of the curse of Hubert, Count of Nodier, which is as 


strongly flavoured as maledictions of German counts of the old 
school usually are. Jane Allenby, the heroine of Volume I., is 
the daughter of Alfred Allenby, curate of Chiffley, and has received 
the rudiments of her education at the hands of her parents. 
Alfred, when a young man, had been tutor to the noble son of 
the Earl of Rockcliff. Now, the De Veres have two sisters, both 
of whom fall in love with Alfred, and, Lady Sara being preferred 
to Lady Helen, the latter persuades her sister to elope, knowing 
very well that by so doing she will for ever be estranged from her 
affectionate but imperious mother, the Countess. The consequences 
foreseen by the intriguing Helen immediately follow, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Allenby have to subsist on love and the proceeds of a 
small curacy. After a few years, the incumbent dies, and the new- 
comer brings a curate with him. This change compels Allenby 
to seek for employment, and Lord Villars, the husband of 
Helen, appoints him travelling tutor to his son, young De 
Courcy. Allenby travels on the Continent with his charge, and in 
the Mediterranean they meet with some Algerine pirates, and the 
newspaper report of the fatal affray kills Lady Sara. The orphan 
Jane is now sent by her uncle, Charles de Vere, to a young ladies’ 
school, where she is supplied with necessaries by the Countess, 
much to Lady Villars’ chagrin. Here our heroine meets Honora 
and Julia, daughters of Mildmay and Alston, who are heads of 
the banking firm of Mildmay & Co., and a friendship is — 

ere 
is very little plot, the story chiefly relating the adventures of these 
three young ladies, each of whom is perfection, in her peculiar 
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way. But one very remarkable feature presents itself in the fact 
that the Countess of Rockcliff invariably signs her letters “‘ Countess 
of Rockcliff.”. This is evidently a family weakness, as the earl 
speaks to his wife as “ countess ;” and the brothers and sisters and 
cousins, in familiar chat, address each other by their titles. Some 
of Mrs. Smith’s characters approximate tolerably near to nature ; 
but the majority are not limited to anything so ungenial. The 
concluding chapters of “ Jane Allenby” cannot fail to prove of 
the highest interest to young ladies of the ordinary boarding-school 
type, and we have no hesitation in saying that Mrs. Smith deserves 
a very high position as an authoress in the estimation of those who 
delight in finding all the “dear girls” properly married to the 
“ objects of their affections.” In Volume II. we are suddenly 
plunged into a legend of the sixteenth century, plentifully illu- 
minated with blue fire, thunder-storms, poisoned bouquets, tourna- 
ments, dark castles, the inquisition, persecution of the Protestants, 
and a host of et ceteras, which help to fill up the picture. Of “ Jane 
Allenby” and of the “ Revels of Celano,” we may possibly retain 
some recollections ; but of the “ Phases of Life” we learn nothing 
from the teachings of Mrs. Smith. 








DR. F. AHN’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE.* 


Tuis is an enlarged, and, as the Editors allege, improved edition 
of Dr. Ahn’s “ Practical German Grammar.” In our opinion, 
however, the original is superior to this edition, in so far as an 
indifferently-well-written work of small bulk is superior to a large 
work which is no better. There was a possibility that a student 
might go through the first edition and learn something ; but we 
very much doubt whether any student will have sufficient patience, 
or rather bad taste, to go through this pompously-announced new 
edition. The Editors preface the volume with a remark which is 
not very complimentary to the man whose work they have undertaken 
to revise. They hope, they say, “that everything has been done 
to render the book useful and complete.” This would, of course, 
give anyone the impression that the former edition was not useful. 
Why, then, it may be naturally asked, did the Editors take the 
trouble of rendering a useless work useful? Why did they not 
write an original work, which could lay claim to usefulness? As 
to the completeness of the work, Dr. Turner and Mr. Weinmann 
are grievously mistaken. The syntax is very defective, and is a 
mere mass of undigested grammatical knowledge. 

The Editors profess to have “inserted” numerous alterations 
more in harmony with German grammar. We may remind them that 
an alteration is made not inserted, and that anything inserted is an 
addition, not an alteration ; but, if they pretend to possess a know- 
ledge of modern German grammar, why have they not adopted Dr. 
Becker’s simple and systematic division of syntax into three general 
heads or grammatical combinations, well known by the name of 
“‘Syntactical Triology ?” Had they adopted this plan, they would 
certainly not have produced such an unsystematic and illogical 
appendix, which they please to call syntax. The new set of intro- 
ductory exercises is nothing but a collection of silly, tedious sen- 
tences, & la Ollendorff, which are in many cases more inappro- 
priate than any which that most tiresome and unscientific of all 
grammarians has ever produced. The German verb, which is so 
simple, the Editors have succeeded in making complicated and per- 
plexing, whilst the German substantive, which is the most difficult 

rt of German grammar, has been made, if possible, more difficult. 

n short, after a careful examination of this work with one author 
and two Editors, we are compelled to say that we cannot see why 
it should have been published, or in what it is superior to the very 
defective ordinary works on the same subject, and that a good 
practical and theoretical grammar of the German language for 
Englishmen still remains a desideratwm. 





A WOMAN AGAINST THE WORLD.+ 


Tuts is a work, for several reasons, remarkable: partly because 
of its peculiar construction, partly because of its teachings. Its 
teachings are of two kinds, but both relating to social problems, 
material and moral. One of the objects of the author is apparently 
to advocate the principle of co-operative societies in agriculture 
among the labouring rural population, and to show the feasibility 
of the undertaking when conducted with prudence and economy, 
in hands properly qualified to deal with such matters. In briefly 
continuing our examination of this feature of the work, which is 
probably more important in the estimation of the author, possibly 
in itself, than attractive in the eyes of a cursory reader, it may be 
added, that, while the former has faithfully shown the difficulties, 
not only pecuniary (which are obvious), but social, attending such 
an undertaking,—those, namely, connected with the harmonious 
combination of a number of uneducated, and more or less selfish, 
individuals of both sexes, and of various ages, with whom the 
philanthropic projector has to work his way,—yet he has un- 
doubtedly proved also, on good authority, the elevating and 
generally beneficial effect of benevolent and far-sighted schemes of 
this character, in reducing social inequalities, and in raising the 





* Dr. F. Ahn’s Practical Grammar of the German Language. A New Edition, 
containing numerous Additions and Alterations. By Dawson W. Turner, D.C.L., 
and Frederick L. Weinmann. London: Triibner & Co. 
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mental tone, refining the habits, and amending the lives of the 
humbler classes of the community. 

The co-operative theory to which we have alluded forms a distinct 
and important element of the narrative, not only as a separate 
theme, but as connected with the career and aspirations of its 
leader, Marston—an enthusiast, but not a visionary, an ambitious 
but honourable man, and on the whole an ably-drawn character, 
with marks of originality in the portrait. Yet social politics have 
but little to do with the progress of the main story, in which are 
involved the fortunes of the heroine, the “woman against the 
world.” This portion of the work is distinguished, as at first inti- 
mated, by certain peculiarities of construction, in the formation of 
which the author has accomplished the ingenious feat of perpetually 
astonishing the reader by the series of events prepared for his 
entertainment, and at the same time satisfying the conditions 
demanded by his art, in the conception of the nature and con- 
sistency of his dramatis persone. umerous characters besides 
those already indicated are introduced into the story—characters 
rural, nautical, professional, and aristocratic ; while the current 
of events carries on the reader with an exciting movement to the 
singular, but on the whole satisfactory, conclusion. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


Arrer the usual instalment of Cornelius O’Dowd—who strikes us 
as being no very brilliant luminary—Blackwood is distinguished 
this month by an article on “ The Education and Training of Naval 
Officers,” which is partly historical, partly descriptive of the system 
at present existing, in which the writer suggests some reforms, 
No. II. of “Letters from the Principalities,’ gives en interesting 
account, from the personal inquiries of the writer, of “‘ the Convent 
Question” in Wallachia and Moldavia, and of other matters ripe for 
solution in that remote part of the world, which we are assured will 
lead, at no great distance of time, to a very diflicult state of things, 
and which we English are blamed for wilfully disregarding. ‘‘ Before 
these countries can be regenerated,” says the author, “ they must get 
rid of a protectorate which demoralises them, of a Prince who plunders 
them, and of a religion which degrades them,” The article should 
be widely read, as it undoubtedly contributes a good deal of informa- 
tion on a subject with respect to which most men are profoundly 
ignorant. ‘ The Napoleonic Idea in Mexico” is a landatory account 
of the conquest of Mexico by the French, which, in the opinion of the 
writer,will result in the re-establishment of the prosperity of that country. 
“The London Art Season” explains itself; we need only add, that 
readers who have already conned what the daily and weekly papers 
have to say about the pictures and other artistic facts of the season 
will hardly care to go over the same ground again in the more tardy 
pages of a monthly magazine. Two companion poems—* Padre 
Bandelli proses to the Duke Ludovico Sforza about Leonardo da 
Vinci,” and ‘‘ Leonardo da Vinci poetises to the Duke in his own 
Defence”—bear the signature “ W. W. 8.” and have very much the 
manner of the American writer, Mr. William Story. They are based 
on the real or supposed murmurs of the Padre as to the length of time 
taken up by the great painter in producing his magnificent picture of 
‘The Last Supper,” and on the artist’s defence of himself from the 
charge of laziness. The verses are very graceful and elegant, and 
with thought in them, too. 

Fraser opens his July columns with an attack on the Irish Protestant 
Church, which the writer considers should be done away with as a 
State establishment, and that speedily, lest the Lrish Roman Catholics 
should “some day wring from us what now we may gracefully con- 
cede.” An interesting article is devoted to ‘‘ The Land Revenue of 
India—the Perpetual Settlement.” The object is to show that the old 
system of land-tenure in our Eastern possessions, which has existed 
from the remotest times, and which has survived all the conquests and 
internal changes of the country, is based on natural justice and sound 
policy. It is a system of peasant proprietary, and the writer thinks 
that it would be productive of the greatest danger to India to sub- 
stitute for that arrangement the feudal tenure of England. ‘ Two 
Chapters” is not a story, but an essay, on being “ beaten”—that is, 
brought to a state of despair—and on “ gossip.” Both portions are 
characterized by good sense and feeling. As in Blackwood, so in 
Fraser, this month, there is an article on ‘‘ The Royal Academy 
Exhibition.” In the magazine now before us, the article is by Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti; but we must say the same of it as of the other—that 
the public are not very likely to take much interest in it now. The 
“Campaigner at Home” discourses on “Idealism, Poetical and 
Religious,” and on “ A Realist.” ‘The Judges of England” is a paper 
full of anecdote and character. ‘Tunis and Carthage” is an amusing 
and picturesque piece of description. ‘The Morals of Literature,” 
by Miss Frances Power Cobbe, touches some of the sore points in the 
literary craft with honesty and judgment, yet with tenderness ; and 
the number concludes with a few more words from Sir Emerson 
Tennent touching the “Story of the Guns,” with a brief rejoinder 
from the Editor, which closes the controversy. 


Mr. F. D. Maurice has an article in Macmillan, based on the pro- 
posals for “ An Organization for the Restraint of Corruption at 
Elections” recently made by Mr. Christie, our late Minister in Brazil, 
of which proposals Mr. Maurice speaks highly. ‘‘ Resurrecturis” is 
the translation of a poem by the Polish writer, Krasinski, of which 
we must say that we do not see the beauty. The Editor’s serial, “ Dead 
Men whom I have known, or Recollections of Three Cities,” is this 
month devoted to a sketch of Dr. Chalmers, whose youth is here 
analyzed, with a promise of further criticism on his life in enswng 
numbers. Mr. Longfellow furnishes a rather feeble poem entitled 
“ Palingenesis;”” and Mr. Edward Dicy briefly, but appreciatively, 
discourses on Nathaniel Hawthorne, giving an excellent picture, from 
his own recollections, of that strange genius, his wildness, his nervous 
bashfulness, his Hamlet-like hesitation in all things, his scepti 
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faith (so to speak), his shrinking from anything coarse and vulgar, 
his love of dreamy meditation, his humour and his fancy. ‘“ In her 
Teens ” introduces us, in the form of a piece of genial criticism which 
is very pleasant to read, to what seems, judging by the specimens 
given, to be a charming, unpretentious collection of poems by one 
Lucy Fletcher, called “‘ Thoughts from a Girl’s Life ;”” to whom—we 
mean to the young lady—we hereby send critical greeting, in the 
hope that we may see her book. ‘“ The Last Days of Sénderborg”’ 
winds up the number, and will be found interesting at the present 
moment. 


The Cornhill, besides further chapters of ‘ Margaret Denzil’s His- 
tory,” presents its readers with a humorous tale, complete in itself, 
called “ Brother Jacob;” a rather flippant article, in continuation of 
previous ones, with reference to the Garibaldian revolution in Naples 
and Sicily ; and papers on “ Turnpikes,” “ Sentimentalism” (which, 
together with some sensible remarks, contains a good many half-sided 
views) ; ‘‘ Charleston under Fire,” contributed by one who was in the 
city during the bombardment, and is therefore able to furnish several 
interesting details ; and ‘‘ Some Points of the Eton Report,” written 
by a “ Paterfamilias.” On the whole, the number is not brilliant, but 
it is readable. 

The Dublin University Magazine has some very good articles ;— 


notably “‘Charles Townsend, Wit and Statesman,’’ which sparkles 
with “good things ;” ‘‘ The History of a Hero”—a burlesque on the 


morals and the literary manner of Thomas Carlyle, in the form of a | 


highly landatory biography of William Roupell, who is held up as a 
model of strength, courage, and “ veracity ;’ “‘ Edmond About and 
the Landes,” and “ Notes on the Condition of Ireland.” 


London Society flames throughovt with illustrations—some of them 
very good—and is enriched with several amusing articles; among 
them one on “ Young Oxford at the Commemoration,’ by the 
author of ** Verdant Green.” 


Good Words contains much interesting matter, as may be 
inferred from a mere enumeration of the writers—Mrs. Henry 
Wood, Dr. Vaughan, Isa Craig, A. K. H. B., Isaac Taylor, the author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,’’ Dean Stanley, the Dean of West- 
minster, Philip Henry Gosse, and the Editor himself, the Rev. Norman 
Macleod. The subjects are well chosen, and the articles agreeably 
written ; but the woodcuts, for the most part, have a mournful and 
unpleasant character. Mr. Tenniel’s illustration of Miss Craig’s 
striking, but morbid, poem, ‘*‘ The Way in the Wood”—a picture 
representing a lank young lady, conspicuous for the absence of crino- 
line, and without any bonnet, creeping about in the rain in a dismal 
forest, where her lover lies murdered—is peculiarly doleful ; but there 
seems just now to be a taste for these monstrosities. However, Good 
Words, all things considered, is a marvel of cheapness, the price being 
only sixpence. 

The Churchman’s Family Magazine contains an article on the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, illustrated with a portrait; papers on 
Hymns and Hymn-books, on “ Old English Wedding Sermons” 
(full of curious details on a subject that is always interesting, 
especially to women), on “ A Dale Parish in Yorkshire’ (smacking of 
pleasant gossip), on ‘*The Causes and the Nature of Earthquakes,” 
on “Garden Recreations,’ and on “The Milestones of Life.’ The 
story entitled ‘The Clever Woman of the Family” is continued, and 
the portfolio of the late Alaric Watts furnishes a little poem called 
“Welcome the Sorrow that Comes Singly.” The illustrations are 
not to our taste; but, if they are to the taste of those who patronise 
the magazine, that is much more to the purpose. 

Owr Own Fireside and Christian Work contain a great variety of 
papers calculated to interest and instruct the religious world. 

The Month is a new venture. It presents the usual combination of 
tales, essays, &c., the most notable part of its contents being some 
stanzas, by Mr. Procter (Barry Cornwall), called “Exhumo.” The 
publication, however, contains nothing specially justifying its title, 
beyond the fact of its appearing monthly. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


The New System of Musical Gymnastics, as an Instrwment of 
Education (Tweedie).—This is the report of a lecture delivered before 
the College of Preceptors by Moses Coit Tyler, M.A., M.C.P., &c., on 
a system of gymnastics, invented by Dr. Lewis, of Boston, U.S., in 
which the old plan of employing heavy, complicated machinery, such 
as posts, rails, ladders, swings, &c., is discarded, and the movements 
are performed by the aid of light rings, rods, dumb-bells, and clubs, 
all of wood. The great peculiarity of the system, however, is, that 
the figures are executed to music, which imparts at once animation 
and accuracy to the game. The object is, not to give enormous size 
and undue strength to particular muscles, which is generally only ac- 
complished at the expense of vital energy, but to develop the powers 
of the whole physique, and thus to secure “ flexibility, grace, ease, 
fineness rather than massiveness, poise, perfect accuracy and rapidity 
of muscular action, and a genera! diffusion of muscular vigour.” The 
exercise is said to be highly exhilarating and pleasant, and as well 
adapted for girls as for boys. It brings every muscle and limb of the 
whole body into play, and, according to Mr. Tyler, is especially useful 
in counteracting the tendency to round shoulders and contracted chest, 
resulting from sedentary habits. 

Memoirs of the Distinguished Men of Science of Great Britain Living 
in the Years 1807-8, and Appendix. With an Introduction by Robert 
Hunt, F.R.S., &c. Compiled and arranged by William Walker, Jun. 
(E. & F. N. Spon).—A collection of brief memoirs, originally accom- 
panying the engraving of “the Distinguished Men of Science of 
Great Britain living in 1807-8, assembled at the Royal Institution,” 
is here reprinted with additions, and with careful revision. The 
names included in the work are some of the most illustrious in the 
annals of science, such as Sir Joseph Banks, the elder Brunel, Sir 
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Humphrey Davy, Sir William Herschel, Dr. Jenner, John Playfair, 
John Rennie, Thomas Telford, James Watt, &c. The memoirs, how- 
ever, are very brief and meagre, though the Editor tells us they have 
been compiled from the best authorities. With so many biographical 
dictionaries and cyclopzedias at hand, we do not see much use in a 
work of this kind, which does not go beyond ordinary compilations in 
fulness of detail. A dictionary devoted entirely to the lives of scien- 
tific men would be a useful production; but then it should not be 
confined to the men of one nation, and still less of one epoch. The 
book before us is a mere fragment, and, though interesting, is not 
complete enough to merit republication. 


The Laws of Thought, Objective and Subjective. By Alexander 
Robertson (Longman and Co.)—The bases, conditions, and nature of 
the moral laws by which the immortal or spiritual part of man is 
governed, are the difficult problems which Mr. Robertson undertakes 
to expound in his thin and widely-printed volume of 110 pages. 
Though, considering the importance of the subject, the treatise must 
be held to be very brief, we might summarise it in a single sentence, 
and say that the author traces all mental and moral laws to the direct 
will of the Creator (which is the highest reason), and describes virtue 
as the harmonious obedience of the created to that Divine will, and 
vice as the condition of rebellion against what has been so ordained. 
We have not a word to urge against these definitions, except that to 
the Theist (and the author professedly addresses none but believers in 





God, taking that belief as the postulate of his whole argument), such 
conclusions are simple truisms, implied in the very essence of his faith. 
All who believe in God, believe that Law is the expression of His 
reason and His will, and that men are virtuous or vicious according 
as they fulfil or break the Law. To such, therefore, Mr. Robertson’s 
book will seem superfluous, while the Atheist will disregard the de- 
duction, because he denies the postulate. Considered as religion, the 
work may be favourably judged by many; but it will not stand as 
philosophy. It throws no light on “the laws of thought,” and does 
nothing more than repeat what is universally conceded by those whom 
it specially addresses. 


Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed. By the Rev. Isaac Brock, B.A. 
(Macintosh.)—The Sermons here reprinted were preached in the 
autumn of last year at the Episcopal Jews’ Chapel of the London 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, of which chapel 
Mr. Brock is the minister. They consider and expound, among other 
subjects, “the Fatherhood of God,” “the Titles of the Redeemer,” 
* Christ’s Incarnation, Death, Resurrection, Exaltation, and Rettirn to 
Judgment,’ “the Holy Ghost,” and ‘‘the Holy Catholic Church,” 
Though specially intended for a Jewish audience, they will interest all 
to whom the great doctrines of the Christian religion are matters for 
inquiry and reflection. 


Manual of Salmon and Trout-hatching. By Frank Buckland, 
M.A., &c. (Tinsley Brothers.)—Mr. Buckland here gives, in the form 
of a small pamphlet, which may be read in a quarter of an hour, an 
explanation of the fish-hatching apparatus used at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Gardens, the South Kensington Museum, the Zoological 
Gardens, &c., under the superintendence of the author himself. Pisci- 
culture has of late attracted very considerable attention, and the arti- 
ficial hatching of fish is in itself, apart from all considerations of 
food or luxury, a curious and interesting subject. In Mr. Buckland’s 
little treatise it will be found discussed and explained by a practical 
master of the science. 


Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. No. III. (Chapman 
& Hall).—In the new number, Mr. Boffin, “‘ of the Bower,” in accord- 
ance with the terms of old Harmon’s will, comes into the possession 
of £100,000, and consults Mr. Lightwood, as his legal adviser, upon 
drawing up a will, leaving the whole of it to Mrs. Boffin. He is very 
explicit on this point :—‘‘ Make it as short as you can, but make it 
tight.”” On his road home, he meets Rokesmith, who wishes to become 
his secretary. This Rokesmith gives the title to the story. He is the 
** Mutual Friend” of Boffin and the Wilfers, and, during his residence 
with the family of the latter, has enjoyed several opportunities of 
ingratiating himself with Bella. Boffin holds a consultation with 
his wife, and those excellent persons agree to adopt an orphan, to 
remind them of young Harmon. We are again introduced to the 
Veneerings—in this instance at a wedding-breakfast, the description 
of which is written in Mr. Dickens’s most peculiar and humorous style. 
As the eye glances over the green cover, we are enabled from the first 
three numbers to account for the several groups, with the single 
exception of the bottom one representing two young men, exactly alike, 
meeting apparently for the first time. Is one of these John Harmon 
(not murdered, after all), and the other an impostor attempting to 
pass off as the son of old Harmon? and is either of them Rokesmith ? 
Time will answer these questions; but we cannot help thinking 
tokesmith knows more of John Harmon than either Boffin or Bella 
dream of. 


We have received The Final Court of Appeal in Causes affecting 
the Doctrine of the Church of England: a Letter addressed to the 
Chairman of a Clerical Meeting, on the Best Mode of Amending the 
Present Law, by Lord Lyttelton; to which is prefixed a Statement of 
Reasons for Seeking an Alteration of the Law, by the Rev. R. 
Seymour, M.A., Rector of Kinwarton, and Hon. Canon of Worcester 
(Rivingtons) ;—Private Judgment (Wertheim, Macintosh, & Hunt), a 
little pamphlet bearing on religious matters ;—A Lenten Warning to 
the Church, suggested by Ezekiel’s Reproof to the Elders (Ezekiel 
vii., viii., ix.), from the same publishers ;—Marginal Readings for the 
English Bible, in Addition to those given by the Editor of King 
James’s Version, being a Series of More Literal Renderings derived 
from an Examination of the Original Scriptures when Compared with 
the Common Version and with the New Translation, by Robert Young, 
author of various works in Hebrew, Chaldee, Samaritan, Syriac, 
Greek, Latin, Gujarati, &e. (Young & Co. Edinburgh) ;—Part I. of a 
Popular Appeal in Favour of a New Version of Scripture (Sidey, 
Perth) ;—Part II. of Sermons by Henry Ward Beecher (Heaton & 
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| Son) ;—three little stories of a religious character, entitled respectively 
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A Book for Young Women, A Book for Wives and Mothers, and Does 
the Cap Fit? (all published by Wertheim, Macintosh, & Hunt) ;— 
and No. IX. of The Autographic Mirror. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


A curious question in the law of Literary Copyright has arisen. 
The author of “ The Lamplighter,’ who has recently written ‘‘ Haunted 
Hearts,” resided for a short time in Canada during the publication of 
the latter work, in America, and in this country. This residence in a 
British colony, the author considers, gives a control and right over 
any London republication. Messrs. Routledge have published a 
cheap reprint, and Messrs. Low & Co., the American agents, have 
issued a “ Notice,” informing the booksellers “ that this work is their 
copyright ; and they therefore caution the trade against purchasing 
any other edition that may be offered to them.” The decision of the 
matter excites considerable interest in Paternoster Row. 


Of Rénan’s “ Lifeof Jesus,” it is said that 85,000 copies of the cheap 
edition have been already sold, and that the demand for them continues 
to be as great as ever. The Professor has already received £5,000 
from the sale of the 8vo. edition, and it is believed that the book— 
both editions—will put £10,000 into his purse. 


More than one eminent philologist has asserted that to the streets 
we owe most of the new words, and a good deal of the colloquial 
strength, of our language. One singular feature in so-called “ vulgar 
speech”’ is the retention and revival of sterling old English words. A 
dictionary of these colloquial expressions, giving, where possible, their 
origin, with instances of their use, has been under compilation by the 
London antiquary who edited the small “ Dictionary of Modern 
Slang in 1859,” for many years. His new book, entitled, ‘‘ The Slang 
Dictionary, or the Vulgar Words, Street Phrases, and ‘ Fast’ 
Expressions of High and Low Society,’ now on the eve of publica- 
tion, will include the smaller work, and will, besides, especially treat 
of the Lingua Franca, or “ Organ Grinder’s”’ speech, largely intro- 
duced into the slang of our London lower orders; the Anglo-Indian 
and High-Chinese slang, extensively spoken amongst our seafaring 
population ; the slang of “‘ the turf” and fashionable sporting society ; 
and the phrases used by gamblers, card-tricksters, and others who 
play at games of chance. The work will contain about 10,000 words 
and phrases which are said to be in everyday use, but which are 
contained in no English dictionary. 


Several rivals to Mr. Banting have appeared. The medical pro- 
fession are not at all pleased to find the public listening to a tradesman 
before them. Another work on the reduction of stoutness, entitled, 
** Egypt—Chapters from an Autobiography,’ will shortly be published 
by Mr. Tweedie. Mr. Banting’s tract, which first of all appeared 
as a privately-printed production, for distribution amongst the author’s 
friends and acquaintances, has just been translated into French. 


A generation since, in the days of Petersham coats, pinched waists, 
and silk stockings, a small manual was published in this country on 
the “Art of Tying the Cravat.” Very recently, a similar volume 
appeared in Paris with remarkable success. In the fifteenth edition, 
now before us, there are no less than forty-seven different ways of 
tying the cravat. One is Ladvocat’s way. Ladvocat was the great 





a 


publisher of his day: he brought out De Chateaubriaud’s, Victor | 


Hugo’s, and De Lamartine’s earlier works, made a great deal of 
money, met with reverses of fortune, and sani down in society until he 
became box-opener at one of the minor theatres, and died in a hospital, 
when his body was thrown in the potter’s field! Another method is 
Byron’s way; this is Talma’s ; that is valise-like; a fifth is giraffe- 
wise; a sixth is horse-collar-like ; a seventh is shell-like ; an eighth, 
gastronomical; a ninth is the lazy way; and so on till the forty- 
seventh way is reached. The revived taste for the old cravats has 
not yet reached this country. When it does, the little book may be 
republished with profit. 


Miss Hawthorne, daughter of the recently deceased author, has 
given two fine pictures, painted by herself, for the benefit of the New 
Hampshire soldiers. 


The well-known “libraries ”’ issued by Mr. Bohn have recently been 
“sold off” in America, where they realized very indifferent prices. 
The sale was held in Broadway, and the reason assigned by the 
auctioneer for the disposal, “‘ without reserve,” of 60,000 dollars’ worth 
of Mr. Bohn’s books, was that the publisher intended to retire 
immediately from business. It was rumoured amongst the booksellers 
of New York that it was not improbable that some of the pur- 
chases would be re-shipped to England for sale at one of the London 
auction-rooms. In Canada, sets of these “libraries” have been pur- 
chased for one-half of the London prices. 


Many years ago, a favourite resort for literary men and book- 
collectors was “ The Poets’ Gallery” in Fleet-street, hard by the 
Rainbow tavern. Here were sold literary rarities of every kind, 
whether books, manuscripts, autographs, or engravings. It was an 
auction-room, and gentlemen of taste and literary judgment sold off 
libraries and collections formed by bibliomaniacs in the politest and 
pleasantest manner possible. The auction-room is still there, and the 
gentlemen are still there, and the curious books and fine engravings are 
still to be met with there ; but the grand name is gone—the place is now 
plainly termed by the auctioneers “ their room.” Some two years 
ago, the head of the firm, Mr. Henry Southgate, issued his “ Many 
Thoughts of Many Minds,” a valuable collection of the choicest pas- 
sages in the works of eminent authors. The book has already passed 
through four or five editions; and now, we believe, Mr. Southgate 
is busily engaged collecting materials for another work, the subject 
of which is not a little curious—the opinions of celebrated authors of 
every age and country upon the ladies. 


Our readers will have been surprised at finding new anecdotes of the 
late Mr. Thackeray and the present poet-laureate in so dry and 





debates. Mr. Bass assured his listeners that Tennyson was not 
impelled to take up his abode in the Isle of Wight from any love for a 
country life, or admiration of the beauties of Freshwater, but that he 
was violently driven out of London by German bands, leagued in a 
diabolical conspiracy with bagpipes. Concerning Thackeray, he 
declared that the great humourist was driven from house to house 
until he did not know where to lay his head, and that such was the 
anguish of his soul at the hideous discord produced by street musi- 
cians, that he occasionally went into the fields to weep. The literary 
world will probably now receive, from time to time, anecdotes of 
other eminent men, that were not before known. Concerning 
the last distinguished man, the American Literary Gazette has a 
paragraph :— As to Mr. Thackeray’s age, it is said that a curious 
gentleman in London has taken the simplest, as well as surest, method 
of ascertaining whether he was born in 1806 or 1811. His birth took 
place at Calcutta, when his father held an office under the East India 
Company, and must have been duly recorded in one of the parish 
registers of that city. A copy of the baptismal certificate, which has 
been sent for, will settle the questio verata as to age, at once an d for 
ever.” 


Amongst other interesting French works lately published is 
“ L’lmmortalité, la Mort, et la Vie,” an essay on the proofs, the 
results, and the happiness of a future life. 


M. Alfred Franklin, of the Mazarin Library, has undertaken the 
difficult task of giving the history of the old libraries of Paris. He 
commenced, very naturally, with the Mazarin Library, and has now just 
published “ Récherches sur la Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Médécine 
de Paris,” a work of considerable interest. 


M. Damas, in imitation of his contemporaries on this side of the 
Channel, has commenced giving readings of his works in Paris. 


“ The Italian Society for the Encouragement of the Drama,” says 
the Nazione of Florence, “ has given a prize of a thousand lire for a 
comedy entitled ‘ Missione di Donna’ (Woman’s Mission). The prize 
was open to competition, and the name of the author is Achille 
Torelli.”’ 

The sickness prevalent amongst silkworms for some years past has 
called forth a curious and useful little work in Italy, entitled “ Il Baco 
in Progresso,’ which contains directions for the prevention and cure 
of disease amongst these important insects. 

The congregation of the “ Index” has condemned the Italian 
translation of M. Rénan’s “ Vie de Jésus.” 

Guillaumin & Co., of Paris, have published the second edition of a 
work on international law, likely to be much read at the present 
time: ‘‘ Précis du Droit des Gens Modernes de |’ Europe.” 

Didier & Co., of Paris, have just published a work on the plurality 
of worlds, entitled “‘ La Pluralité des Mondes Habités,” in which the 
author gives astronomical, physiological, and philosophical reasons for 
believing that the stars are inhabited. 

Three works have lately appeared in France on the Jaws of 
England—“ Les Lois et les Moours Electorales en France et en 
Angleterre,’ by Levérre-Pontalis; “ Les Institutions Politiques 
Judiciaires et Administratives de ! Angleterre,’ by De Franqueville ; 
and “ La Constitution d’Angleterre,” by Edward Fischel, translated 
by Charles Vogel. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Ainsworth (W. H.), John Law, the Projector. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 


| Bell's English Poets.—Cowper. New edit. Vol. I. Fep., 1s. 


Beresford (Rev. J.), The Unchangeable Priesthood. Fep., 1s. 
Bulger (G. E.), Leaves from the Records of St. Hubert’s Club. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


| Burton (J. H.), The Scot Abroad. 2 vols. Fep., 15s. 





unpromising a spot as the report of Wednesday’s Parliamentary | 





Carpenter (J. E.), Universal and National Song Book. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Elton (C.), Norway: the Road and the Fell, Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Emilia Wyndham. Newedit. Fep., 2s. 

English Catalogue of Books, 1835-63. Royal 8vo., 45s. 

Good out of Evil. By E. F. 3rd edit. 16mo., 2s. 

Gronow (Captain), Recollections and Anecdotes. New edit. In 1 vol. Or. 
8vo., 6s. 

Heywood (J.), Tourist’s Atlas of England and Wales. Fep., 1s, 6d. 

How Families are made Happy and Miserable. Bep., 1s. 

How to see Scotland in a Fortnight. Fep., 1s. 

House (The), among the Hills. Fep., 5s. 

Hughes (Archdeacon John), Sermons, and Memoir. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Hunter (R. E.), Shakespeare and Stratford-on-Avon. Cr. Svo., 2s, 6d. 

John Marchmont’s Legacy. By Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret.” 4th edit. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s 

Kent (C.), Footprints inthe Road. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Kirkwall (Viscount), Four Years in the Ionian Islands. 2 vols, Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Leach (John), Early Pencillings from Punch. 4Ato., 21s. 

Leighton (A.), Mysterious Legends of Edinburgh. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d.; or with Plates, 5s. 

Lyra Eucharistica. Edited by Rev. Orby Shipley. 2nd edit. Fep., 7s. 6d, 

Mazzini (J.), Life and Writings. Vol. I. Cr. 8vo., 9s. 

Miles (H. D.), Book of Field Sports. 2 vols. 4to., £2. 15s. 

Morris (M. O.), Rambles in the Rocky Mountains. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 

Murray’s Handbook to Ireland. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 

Darham and Northumberland. Cr. 8vo., 9s. 

Nothing Venture, Nothing Have. By A. Beale. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d. 

O’ Donoghue (Rev. F. T.), St. Knighton’s Kieve. Cr, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Old Peter Pious. New edit. Fep., 2s. 

Ormsby (J.), Autumn Rambles in North Africa. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Parker’s (Theodore) Works. Edited by F. P. Cobbe. Vol. VIII. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Park (Mungo), Life and Travels. Fep., 3s. 6d. 

Procter (Adelaide), Legends and Lyrics. Vol. I. 8th edit. Fep., 5s. 

Railway Library.—Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. Fep., 1s. 

Roe (A. 8.), I’ve been Thinking. Newedit. Fep., 3s. 6d. 

———_-——- To Love and to be Loved. Newedit. Fep., 3s. 6d. 

Roger Whatenough’s Will. By J. Bradford. 2 vols. Post 8vo., 21s. 

Shirley (Rev. W. W.), Elijah: Four Sermons. Fep., 2s. 6d. 

Solutions of the Problems and Riders, Cambridge, 1864, 8vo., 103, 6d. 

Strathcairn. By C.A.Collins. * vols. Cr. 8vo., 16s. P 

Thackeray, the unssutins and Man of Letters. By Theodore Taylor. People’s 
edit. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 

Turner (Rev. C ), Sonnets. Fep., 4s. 6d. 

Waugh (E.), Fourteen Days in Scotland. Fep., 1s. 

Weighed in the Balance. By J. A. St. John. 3 vols. Post 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Wellington (Duke of), Supplementary Despatches. Vol. II. 8vo., 20s. 

Whately (Archbishop), Miscellaneous Remains, Edited by Miss Whately. Cr. 


8vo., 6s. 
—— Memoirs of. By W. J. Fitzpatrick. 2 vols, Cr. 8v0., 21s. 
Wills (J.), Leisure Moments. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Wornum (R. N.), Epochs of Painting. 8vo., 20s, 
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Contrnts oF No. 208, June 25, 1864:— 


REVIEW OF PoLitrcs. Fring Arts :— 
The Break-up of the Conference, Statues of English Sports, 
Dr. Newman's “ Apologia.” Music. 
The Last of the Alabama. The London Theatres, 
Irish Emigration and the English 
Labour Market. ScrEence. 


The Loves of the Morning Chronicle. 

Continental Manners. 

Public Schools Commission.—No. VII. 
Publie Schools and Middle Schools. 

The Press on the Conference. 

The Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home. 

The Evidence of Spies. 

Railway Dangers. 

William Smith O’Brien. 
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Popular Education.—Daniel Defoe, 
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Synodical Condemnation of “ Essays 
and Reviews.” 


Money anp COMMERCE. 
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The Dolomite Mountains, 
Lange’s Life of Christ, 
Dramatis Persone. 
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Creation, &e 
Boethius. 
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Cases for binding the Volumes, and Reading Cases, price 1s. 6d. each, 
may also be had. 

OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


: 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
——— ———— 
PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
No. 50, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
EsTaBLISHED 1806. 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,658,353. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £195,721. 
BONUSES DECLARED, £1,451,157. 
CLAIMS PAID SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OFFICE, 
£3,572,513. 
PrestpEnt.—The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
CHAIRMAN oF DrrEctors.—FREDERICK SQUIRE, Esq. 
Dsgrury CHarrman.—RICHARD DAWSON, Esq. 
Manaeine Directorn.—JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Esq. 
The Profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided among the Insured, 


Examples of Bonuses added to Policies issued by 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 

















Number of| Date of : Sum Amount with 

Policy. | Policy. | Annual Premium. | Insured. Bonus additions. 
| a “ar, * £. £. hi he 

4,718 1823 194 15 10 5,000 10,632 14 2 
3,924 1821 165 4 2 5,000 10,164 19 O 
4,937 1824 205 13 4 | 4,000 9,637 2 2 
2,946 1818 184 7 6 5,000 9,254 13 5 
5,795 1825 167 1 8 5,000 9,253 6 10 
2,027 1816 | 122 18 4 4,000 8,576 ll 2 
3,044 1821 | 4 15 10 100 | 2498 7 6 
788 1808 29 18 4 | 1,000 2,327 13 6 











JOHN HODDINOTT, Secretary, 





HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament, Established 1825. 

The Policies of the Standard Life Assurance Company give the greatest freedom 
to the Assured. 

Policies can be obtained without restriction as to residence, the person 
assured being above 25 years of age, not engaged in military or naval service, and 
not subject to foreign residence from the nature of his business or occupation, 

Extended facilities are given for payment of premiums, and, should a premium 
fall into arrear, it may be paid at any time within thirfeen months, subject to 
certain conditions. 

All Policies which have existed for five years are unchallengeable on any ground 
whatever, and a certificate to that effect is granted, the policy becoming a simple 
obligation on the Company to pay the sum assured, subject to payment of premium 
and extra premium if any. : ’ 

These valuabie privileges were introduced into the practice of Life Assurance by 
the Standard Company. ‘ Ale 

Every information can be obtained on application at the Offices of the Company. 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 

H. JONBS WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary, 
Lonpon—82, King William-street, E.C. 
EpinpurGu—3, George-street (Head Office). 
Dusitin—66, Upper Sackville-street. 


LEXANDRA PARK, WOOD GREEN, GREAT 
NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
The GREAT ARCHERY MEETING of the Year. 

The National Archery Association of England will compete for £500 prizes, given 
by the Alexandra Park Company, on July 6, 7, 8. Y 

As this is the first time the Association has held the meeting near the metropolis, 
the attendance is likely to be the largest ever seen at any archery meeting. 

The meeting will be held on the New Cricket Ground at the Park, which is eight 
acres and a half in extent. 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY. — ELEMENTARY 

COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the study of this interesting Science, can be 

had, from Two Guineas to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 

149, Strand, London, W.C, Mr. Tennant gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy 
and Geology. 




















CARSON’S 


ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 
PATRONISED BY 


Most of the Nobility and Gentry, 

The Russian Government. Railway and Canal Companies. 

H.R.H. the late Prince Consort. Collieries, Iron Masters, &e. &c, 

It is extensively used at Home and Abroad for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK, 

and has been proved, after a practical test of 70 years, to surpass any other Paint. 
It is applicable to Farm and other Out-buildings, and every description of Wood 
and Ironwork, while for 


MANSIONS, VILLA RESIDENCES, 
and every kind of Brick, Stone, Compo, &c., it is unrivalled, presenting the 
appearance of fine cut stone. It is the only Paint that will stand on 
CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, ETC., 


and is largely used by the Nobility and Gentry, and most of the eminent Horticul- 
turists, for such purpose. 

The ANTI-CORROSION is lower in price, and lasts twice as long as the best 
White Lead; and is economical in application, as 


ANY PERSON CAN LAY IT ON, 


The British Government. 





Per Cwt. Per Cut. 
WRN aicinvssticcnecs castercccscnciodeioiainn PIE itech autcnarsansngdosseronders 
Tae iE BORG: cscs csestscvascscsicizescsrecs Dark do, (Brick Colour) ............ 
init ctcadesdiedssshrsriarisaeiane 30s Chocolate Colour,.............s.sseeeees 263. 
CIES Bi, ..: cdieo aciveccbeaneets nS EMEEEMEOL <ccadaphngedstcntntesncnqatewiackensgle 
Light Portland Stone................4. Bronse Geen ......cccccsecccsescesseass 
Drab or Portland do.................+ PAOD, spss dntsnaecevenperstovnseds 
CE CE cg cccarrecssevscnseavivectees 2 268 ee Yas 
po DRE eae SR inl am THEE -acideusvsivesadiiduseidedvdandés 


3 cwt. and upwards, Carriage Free to any Station in England and Wales, and 
per Steamer to most ports in Ireland and Scotland. 


Patterns, also copy of Testimonials, will be sent on application to 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
9, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(Where all Letters, Empties, &c., are to be sent.) 
West-Enp Orrice—31, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 
CAUTION .—AIll Casks bear the Trade Mark, or are not genuine, 


T COOKE AND SONS, 
OPTICIANS, 

ASTRONOMICAL, SURVEYING, NAUTICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, AND METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS. 

OPERA AND TOURISTS’ GLASSES, SPECTACLES, &c. 
31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 


Manvuractory—Bvuckinenam Works, Yorx. 
Price Lists on Application. 


STEREOSCOPES. 








PATENT ACHROMATIC 





‘Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments.”’—Sir Davip Brewster, F.R.S., &e. 

‘The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.”—Atheneum, 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


SOSEPH GILLOTT, 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


EGS to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions 
and the Public generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has introduced a NEW SERIES of his useful 
productions which, for EXCELLENCE of TEMPER, QUALITY of MATERIAL 
and, above all, CHEAPNESS in PRICE, must insure universal approbation, an 
defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; they are put 
up in Boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and a fac-simile of his 
signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced 
his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted 
to their use, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 
broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools, 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers 
ean be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at 91, John-street, 
New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE’ S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style and finish. 

DEAN E’S—Electro-plated 8poons and Forks, best manufacture, strongly plated. 

DEANE’ oe Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, Cake 

askets, 

DEANE’S—Dish-Covers and Hot Water Dishes, Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 18s, 
30s., 40s., 63s., 78s. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 21s., new and elegant patterns, 

DEANE’ S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and other patent improve- 
ments, 

DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans, Stock- 

ots, &e, 

DEANP’ 8S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome stock. 

DEAN E’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms fitted complete, 

DEAN E’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved patterns. 

DEAN E'S—Bedsteads, in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of Superior —- 

DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE’ S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a great a patterns, 

DEAN E’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, and serviceable. 

DEANE’ S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, and Wire Work. 

DEANE’ S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in Glass and Bronze, 3-light 


lass, 638. 
DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manufactured on their own 
mises 


New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
Estazpiisuxp A.D. 1700. 
DEANE & CO., The Monument, London Bridge. 
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scOTT ADIGA, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY AND H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
Has on View the largest Choice of 


LADIES’ 


WATERPROOF CLOAKS AND JACKETS, 


In the most Fashionable and Useful Shapes, suited for all Seasons and Climates, 
LADIES’ SUMMER LINSEY-WOOLSEY DRESSES AND PETTICOATS, SPUN SILKS, IRISH POPLINS, &c. 
BOYS’ HIGHLAND SUITS IN ALL THE CLANS MADE TO ORDER. 


115, REGENT STREET (CORNER OF VIGO STREET). 


BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the 
separate display of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads.) The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitved to the Public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his establish- 
ment the most distinguished in this country, 


Bedsteads, from.............0+ Wkincanedeseauti 12s, 6d. to £20 Os. each. 

Shower Baths, from’..............ccccceeeeseee 8s.0d. to 6 Os. each, 

Lamps (Moderateur), from...............+4 6s. 0d. to 8 10s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

ID SIMO a aaisncnacisc da bests rahenestts ci ceandeeesscccavves 4s. per gallon. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to 
visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assort- 
ment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and GENERAL [IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. — Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3, 15s. to £33. 10s.; bronzed fenders, with stand- 
ards, 7s. to £5. 12s.; steel fenders, £3. 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu or- 
naments, from £3. 3s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1. 5s. to £100; fire-irons, 
from 2s. 3d. the set to £4. 4s, The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRON MONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
of WALES, sends a CATALOGUE Gratis, and post-paid. It contains 
upwards of 600 Illustrations of his Illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia-Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Cocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &c.,with Lists 
of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W. ; 
1, Ste 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
yard, 


EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, Ke. 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: 
Pure wholesome CLARET, as drank at Bordeaux, 18s. and 24s, per dozen. 





WRC PION ois isecdetesdssrsctecsesesecsssecsecense 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 
a es = a - 
Sparkling Epernay Champagne ............ 36s., 428. ,, 49s. - 
GOOG ZIPOMAE TET vos cccrescacshssccscscccsenseasace 243. ,, 30s. 99 
SPD icidtccenkebtandimdsbabnacse bh toeebsastesnanerthese 24s.,30s. ,, 36s. a 


They invite the attention of CONNOISSEURS to their varied stock of 


CHOICE OLD PORT, 
Consisting of Wines of the 


Celebrated vintage Of 1820...........cscccesssssersscsscssvsscees 120s. per dozen, 
WA DIG vi cainvin sv idinns dapesinydaviscedcodecosseivcccivessssess 108s, 99 
NE RENEE. -ccdabanbudaressedssiecdicrecevansustonssvecsescetcvasdbes 84s, 90 
WMO TIE cassdcssescscctasenscssccosessenvestevesondesccsceccnsees 72s. 99 

All of Sandeman’s shipping, and in first-rate condition. 
Fine old * beeswing”’ Port ........cscceseeeeneeeeeee: 48s, and 60s, per dozen, 
Superior Gherry........0cce.cccrssrescrerscscscesees 36s., 42s. ,, 48s. 99 


Clarets of choice growths, 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s.,72s. ,, S4s. 99 
Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 60s. ; 
Johanuesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s.; Brauneberger, Gruvhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; sparkl.ng Moselle, 48s., 60s., 66s., 78s. 

Very choice Champagne, 66s. 78s. 
Fine Old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, 
Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines, 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 
Very choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855), 144s. per dozen. 
Foreign Liqueurs of every description, 
On receipt of a Post-office Order or Reference, any quantity will be forwarded 
immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 165, Regent-street, W.; Brighton, 30, King's-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is 

pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s, 8d., at the 

retail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 

wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, W. Observe the real seal, pink label, and 
cork branded ‘* Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 








A CLOTHES SAVER! 


ITH HARPER TWELVETREES’ UNIVERSAL 

CLOTHES WRINGER (IVES’ PATENT) LACE CURTAINS can be 

**done up” beautifully. No twisting and tearing, and no mending required, 

Price 30s., with Cog-wheels. Carriage-free from the Manufactory, Bromley-by- 
Bow, Lendon, E., a Post-office Orderforwarded for the amount. 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been 

during twenty-five years emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, 

and universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for Acidity ofthe Stomach, 

Heartbura, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate 

constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is prepared, ina state of 

perfect purity and of uniform strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond- 
street, London; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the world. 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY.— Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSELY & SONS, 30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 418, Strand 
(opposite Charing-cross Railway Station), established 1820, offer to the i 4% 
medium for supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than any yet 
produced. They are selt-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary eith er wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are supplied 
at prices completely defying competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. ; 
sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of 
this system, vide Lancet. No connection with any one of the same name, 














EETH WITHOUT SPRINGS.—OSTEO-EIDON.— 

Messrs. GABRIEL’S Invention.—The renowned newly-invented SOFT 

BASE for indestructible MINERAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS. No 
springs, wires, nor operation required, Supplied at unusually moderate charges. 

** Perfection of art and mechanism.” 

** For purity and comfort unapproachable.” 

Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established Dentists, 27, Harley-street, Cavendish- 
square, and 34, Ludgate-hili (over Benson’s, silversmith), London; 134, Duke- 
street, Liverpool; and 65, New-street, Birmingham. 

AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to7 and 10 to 15 Guineas per set,— 
best in Europe. 

GABRIEL’S Practical Treatise on the Teeth, gratis. 








Forwarded free on receipt of Twelve stamps, 


A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON GOUT AND RHEU- 

MATISM, by one who has never failed to cure the same wherever it has 
fallen in his way, A sample bottle of the Medicine forwarded free to all parts on 
receipt of 40 stamps. 


Address, R. CAMERON, 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London. 


HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS.—Reduction in Price to 
ONE SHILLING, from the Ist of July —ALFRED W. BENNETT has the 
pleasure of informing his Friends and the Publie generally, that he is now prepared 
to offer the productions of nearly all the most eminent London Photographers, as 
well as those of Country Artists, and all Foreign Portraits, at the Reduced Price 
of 1s. each (double portraits, 1s. 6d.), post-free. Lists sent post-free ; also parcels 
for selection on receipt of reference. The trade supplied on favourable terms. 


5, Bishopsgate-street Without, London, E.C. 

















NEW VOLUME OF PRACTICAL SERMONS, 
Now ready, in small 8vo., price 6s. 
ERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, chiefly Practical. 
By the Rev. THOMAS AINGER, M.A., late Perpetual Curate of Hamp- 
stead, Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Domestic Chaplain to His Grace the Duke of 


Roxburghe. 
RIVINGTONS, London and Oxford. 


REV. W. DENTON ON THE LORD’S PRAYER, 
Now ready, in small 8vo., price 5s. 
COMMENTARY, Practical and Exegetical, on the LORD'S 


PRAYER. By the Rev. W. DENTON, M.A., Incumbent of St, Bartho- 
lomew’s, Cripplegate; Author of ‘‘ A Commentary on the Gospels,” &c. 


RIVINGTONS, London and Oxford. 











Just published, in Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d 


RITICAL ESSAYS. By the Rev. T. E. ESPIN, B.D., 
Rector of Hadleigh, Essex, and Rural Dean; late Fellow and Tutor of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, 
ConTENTS :—Wesleyan Methodism—Essays and Reviews—Edward Irving— 
Sunday—Bishop Wilson, of Sodor and Man—Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta—Calvin. 


RIVINGTONS, London and Oxford. 





Just published, post 8vo., price 1s. 
NSPIRATION AND INTERPRETATION. Being a Spiri- 


tual Interpretation of the Third Chapter of Genesis: with some Remarks 
upon the Third Preface to Dr. Lee’s Work on Inspiration. No. VII. By the 
Rev. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A., formerly of Exeter College, Oxford. 


**Tt has been matter of great dispute among learned men in all ages, wherein 
consisted the precise notion of the Inspiration of Scripture.’’"—Sermons of Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, Rector of St. James's. Sermon 129. 

** The Divine Inspiration of Scripture consists in its internal sense; and the 
internal sense is the Word of the Lord in the heavens.’’—Swedenborg’s Arcana 
Calestia, 2967, 1887. 

RIVINGTONS, Oxford and London. 





Price ls. 


HE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION : its Origin and 


Progress, with some examination of the report of the select committee of 
the House of Commons, in 1862-3. By a Clergyman in the diocese of Winchester. 


London: RIVINGTONS, 


IELD’S HANDSOME FAMILY BIBLES, from 10s. to 

20 Guineas ; pocket Bibles, with rims and clasps, from 2s. 6d. to £3. 34. ; 

elegantly bound Church Services, from 2s. to £4. 4s.; Prayer-books in every variety, 

from ls. to £5.58. The largest stock in the world, at FIELD’S great Bible ware- 
house, 65, Regent’s-quadrant. 


IELD’S GUINEA IVORY CHURCH SERVICE, first 

quality, with best gilt rims, — and monogram, a beautiful wedding or 

birthday gift, sent post free from JOHN FIELD'S great Bible warehouze, 65, 
Regent’s-quadrant. A second quality of this book, 15s. Catalogues gratis. 


GUINEA PRAYER-BOOK FOR 6s. 6d.—The Pictorial 

Book of Common Prayer, large type, with 600 beautiful Engravings and 
bound in antique style, only 6s. 6d., or post free for 7s. Only to be had at 
FIELD'S great Bible warehouse, No. 65, Regent’s-quadrant, Secure copies 
early. 


HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with nearly 300 
Bible Pictures: a Pictorial Sunday Book for the Young, handsomely bound, 

price 4s. 6d. ; originally published at 12s. Sent post free from JOHN IELD’S 
great Bible warehouse, 65, Regent’s-quadrant. Every family should have this 
pretty book. 














—_— 





NEW WORK BY DR, M. F. MAURY. 
On Friday next will be published, in Feap. 8vo., with Maps. 


HYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for SCHOOLS and GENERAL 


READERS. By M. F. MAURY, LL.D., Confederate Navy; Author of 


‘The Physical Geography of the Sea,” &c. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster-row. 
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MUDIE’S 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


All the best Works in HISTORY, BIOGRAPBY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, 
TRAVEL, and ADVENTURE, and the HIGHER CLASS of FICTION, are in 
circulation at MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and an ample 
supply is provided ofall the principal New Works as they appear. 





First Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum, and upwards, according to 
the number of Volumes required, 
Class B Subscription, HALF A GUINEA per Annum. 


Literary Institutions, Book Societies, and Town and Village Libraries supplied 
on moderate terms. 


*,* The Library Messengers call on appointed days to deliver Books at the 
Residence of Subscribers, in every part of London and the immediate neighbour- 
hood, on a plan which has given general satisfaction for many years. 


Subscription, TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 
Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of Books 
withdrawn from Circulation, and offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, and 


of Works in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Presents and School Prizes, are 
now ready, and will be forwarded postage free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


THE ALEXANDRA MAGAZINE, 
AND WOMAN’S SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ADVOCATE, 
for JULY, price Sixpence, with Ilustrations, 








DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H, THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


FOR JULY (PRICE 2s. 6d.), 
Contains Line Engravings after— 
J. Dycxmayn’s BLIND BEGGAR, by D. Drvascnez. 
Turner's TEMPLE OF JUPITER, by J. B. Avuzen. 
MURILLO, by Catamarra. 


The principal Literary Contributions are :— 
WEDGWOOD AND ETRURIA, py Liuswetiynyn O. Jewirr, Dlustrated. 
PORTRAIT-PAINTING, by Peter Cunitneuam. 
INTERVENTION OF ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE ARTS EMPLOYED IN PRODUCING THE ESSENTIAL MATERIALS 
OF CLOTHING, by Professor Arcuer, Illustrated. 


Britisn Artists: EYRE CROWE, by James Darrorne, Illustrated. 
ALMANACK OF THE MONTH, Illustrated. 

DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

HISTORY OF CARICATURE, by Toomas Wareunt, LIilustrated. 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, Illustrated. 

NATIONAL GALLERY AND ROYAL ACADEMY IN PARLIAMENT. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART AND ITS REPORTS, 
CHRISTIAN ART. 

ART-WORK IN JULY, by Rev. J. G. Woop. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, 

SIR J. W. GORDON, R.A., P.R.S.A., &e. 





London: JAMES §. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lanc. 


Now ready, 1s. (No. 55), 





CoNnTENTS. 
DOCTOR KEMP.—Continued. 
POEM: A Working Woman’s Morning Thoughts. 
THB MINOR ILLS OF LIFE, AND HOW WE BEAR THEM, 
SAVED! A Story. 
POEM: “TI cannot hear.’’ 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
MUSIC AND THE FINE ARTS. 
LETTERS TO WOMEN ON MONEY EARNING, No. 3. 


OPEN CORRESPONDENCE—TRAINING INSTITUTIONS —WOMEN 
AND LITHOGRAPHY. 
MONTHLY MEMORANDA. 
London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27, Paternoster-row. 





THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 79, for JULY, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
1, THE PENTATEUCH AND THE HIGHER CRITICISM, 

ALPINE EXPERIENCES. 
3. LEWES ON ARISTOTLE’S SCIENTIFIC WRITINGS. 
. THE ENGLISH POST OFFICE. 
. KINGSLEY AND NEWMAN—ROMANISM IN ENGLAND. 
. THE BRITISH NAVY, PAST AND PRESENT. 
. LAURENCE STERNE. 

8. FRESCOES OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

9. MORLEY’S ENGLISH WRITERS BEFORE CHAUCER. 

10. THE LIFE OF CHRIST—EBRARD AND LANGE, 

11, EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS. 
London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27, Paternoster-row. | 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, | 
No. CCXLY., 
Will be published on SATURDAY NEXT. | 


CoNTENTS. 
. MR. FOSTER’S LIFE OF SIR JOHN ELIOT. 
. THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH 
. RESULTS OF POST-OFFICE REFORM, 
. HISTORY OF OUR LORD IN ART. 
. ENGLISH HORSES. 
. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
. LIFE OF EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 
. DE ROSSI’S CHRISTIAN AND JEWISH INSCRIPTIONS. 
. EUGENIE DE GUERIN. 
. THE THREE PASTORALS. 


London: LONGMAN & CO, Edinburgh: A. & C, BLACK. 
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" Price One Shilling, 7h 
Te ROSE, SHAMROCK, AND THISTLE MAGAZINE. 


ContEnts,—JULY, 1864. 


N ISTS AND SHADOWS. 


r T + 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For JULY. 
With Illustrations by CHARLES 8S, KEENE and R,. BARNES. 
ConTENTS, 

Brother Jacob. (With an Illustration.) 
My Three Days’ Dictatorsbip, 
Turnpikes. 
Sentimentalism. 
Margaret Denzil’s History. 

tration.) 

Chap. XXIV.—Cat and Mouse. 
XX V.—My Confidential Friend. 
XX VI.— Question and Answer. 
» XAXVII.—Flight. 

Charleston under Fire. 

Dreary Court Sky. 

On Some Points of the Eton Report. By Paterfamilias. 

This Number begins a New Volume, in which Two New Novels, one by the 

Author of ** Cousin Phillis,” the other by Mr. Wilkie Collins, will be commenced, 
SMITH, ELDER & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Annotated by her Husband. (With an Illus- 
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FRASER’S MAGAZINE | 
For JULY. Price 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 


| Translation from the Spanish. 
By the Edmund Head. 

Friendship.” | The Judges of England. 
| Daybreak in London in July.—A Poem. 
By Astley H. Baldwin. 

Tunis and Carthage. 

On an ancient Panathenaic Vase in a 
| London Drawing-room. By Sir Ed- 
The Royal Academy Exhibition. By| mund Head. 

W. M. Rossetti. | The Morals of Literature. 

4 Se at Home. VIII. and; Mr. Whitworth and Sir Emerson Ten- 
XA. nant, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster-row. 


The Irish Church. 

Gilbert Rugge.—A _ Tale. 
Author of “A First 
Chapters VI.—VIII. 

Sonnet. By Arthur J. Munby. 

The Land Revenue of India.—The Per- 
petual Settlement. 

Two Chapters. 


By Sir 


Now ready, No. XLIV., for July, price 6s., post free. 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
CoNTENTs., 

FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO. 

GIBRALTAR. 

THACKERAY AND MODERN FICTION. 

HANNAH’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 

OUR MOTHER TONGUE. 

RECENT THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION, 

BRIEF LITERARY NOTICES. 


The London Quarterly Review is forwarded by the publisher post free, for 21s. 


THE 


SIS OU im Go to 


per annum, 


London: H. J. TRESIDDER, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 





Fep. 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, with Frontispiece, price 2s, 6d 


post free. 


By G. E. SARGENT. 


** Not only of an exceedingly interesting nature, but is also intended, in a quiet, 





unobtrusive manner, to inculcate lessons of the highest importance both in subject 
and treatment.’’— Bookseller. 


London: H, J. TRESIDDER, 17, Ave Marie-lane, E.C. 





1. Saint Frideswide’s: A Story of Oxford in the Olden Time. 
Book I.—The Scholar of Gloucester College. 
2. A True Gentleman. 
3. Forms of Worship in the Church of Scotland. By Herbert Graham, 
4, An Old, Old Story. 
5. By the Sea. By Gwyneth. 
6. “Dramatis Persone.’”’ By Robert Browning. 
7. Women of Merit Connected with Criminal Trials. By Serjeant Burke. 
: Childhood. By Leila. 


. Photographs of Familiar Faces. 
. Lines to a Prisoned Sky-Lark. 

. The Gentle Life. 

. The Supremacy of Paris. By Miss Sheridan Carey. 

. A Plea for Minerva. 

. Misses and Matrimony. Edited by W. W. Knollys. 

Chap. XXI.—An Indian Sovereign's Wedding, and an English Dame’s 
Flirtations—Ilome to England—An Elopement. 
XXII.—Voyage Home—Bitter Parting—Time Cures All—Fellow 

Passengers, How they Feed, Flirt, aud Fight—A Charming 
Friend—She is found out to be—-—a long way from 
Perfection. 
. The Organic Disease of London. By Orpheus. 
\s, The Lady’s Literary Circular—A Review of Books chiefly Written by 
Women. 
’, Current History of Literary and Scientific Events. 


By a Female Photographer, 
By Miss Sheridan Carey. 
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Edinburgh: The CALEDONIAN PRESS. 
KENT & CO.; Dublin: WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
And Sold by all Bookgellers. 


London: W. 





d Sat. 


the contents are very interesting. 
position of a great success.”"—Observer, June 26. 





AUTOGRAPHIC 
No. X. NOW READY. 
ConTENTs. 
Charles Frederick, Grand Duke of Baden; Lavater; Gilbert Elliot, let Earl of 


MIRROR. 


Minto; Lord Clyde, Wedgwood, Sir James Mackintosh, Robert Burns; Charlotte 
Kestner (the ‘‘ Lotte” of Géethe) ; Aindt, Lepsius, Cousin, Charles Mathews the 
Elder, and Fechter; an Original Sketch, by Rowlandson. 


Price One Shilling. 
‘* The letters are from persons of considerable eminence, and in several of these 


The work is surely making its way to the 


Office, 110, Strand. 


HE ASSURANCE MAGAZINE AND JOURNAL OF 
THE INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. No. LVL, price 2s. 


ContTENTS :-— 





Mr. Woopnovsz.—On Interpolation, Summation, and the Adjustment of Nume- 


rical Tables. 


Mr. Samurt Brown.—On the present Position of Friendly Societies in England 


and Wales. 


Proceedings of the Institute of Actuaries. 


London: CHARLES & EDWIN LAYTON, 150, Fleet-street; 
Depot for Books on Assurance—Life, Fire and Marine. 

































































THE LONDON 





REVIEW. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author of “No Church,” 
“ Owen: a Waif,” &c. 3 vols. | 


A GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the Author of “A Trap to 
Catch a Sunbeam,” &e. 2 vols. 


NOT DEAD YET. 


** Live it Down,” &c., 3 vols. 
ADVENTURES OF A MAN OF FAMILY. By Lord | 
WILLIAM PITT LENNOX. 
HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborou gh-street. 


By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Author of 








Now ready at all the Libraries, in 1 vol., with Portrait, 


REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. By BENJAMIN | 


LUMLEY, Twenty Years Director of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
“ Mr. Lumley’s —e narratives, throughout full of interesting detail 
and very pleasantly diversified with anecdote.’’—Ezaminer. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Pablishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





This day is published, 


SCOT ABROAD. 
By JOHN HILL BURTON. 

Author of ‘The Book Hunter.” 
In Two Volumes, Crown §8vo., 15s. 
W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


TH E 





Next week will be published, in 2 vols., Post 8vo. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “ALABAMA” 
AND THE “SUMTER.” 


From the private Journals, &c., of Captain SEMMES, C.S.N., 
and other Officers. 
With Illustrations, Correspondence, Xc. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66, Brook-street, W. 








This day is published, in 3 vols. 8vo., 36s., 


CAROLINE MATILDA, 


QUEEN OF DENMARK, AND SISTER OF GEORGE III. 
From Secret Sources. 


By Sir C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. 


** A memoir readable, picturesque, full of anecdote, and with that faintest flavour 
of scandal which memoir-readers love. No book has been published this year 
likely to be in greater demand with libraries.’’—Spectator, June 25, 1864. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 





THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 
This day is published, in 2 vols., price 16s. 

THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. By EDWARD 
DICEY, Author of ‘‘ Rome in 1860,”’ and late Special Correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph. 

TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 








NEW NOVELS IN CIRCULATION AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
MAURICE DERING. A Novel. By the Author of “Guy 


Livingstone,” In 2 vols, 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. By JAMES A. ST. 
JOHN. In8 vols. 


STRIFE AND REST. 


In 3 vols. 
GUY WATERMAN. 
Wife.” In 3 vols. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


By the Author of “ Agnes Home.” 


By the Author of ‘ Abe) Drake’s 








This day is published, price 63. 
JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. By the Author of 
** Lady Audiey’s Secret.” 
Also just published, uniform with the above, 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, 6s. GUY LIVINGSTONE. 5s. 
AURORA FLOYD. 6s. BARREN HONOUR. 6s. 
SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. 6s, SWORD AND GOWN. 4s. 6d. 
RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 6s. BORDER AND BASTILLE. 6s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





ASTRONOMY.—TO AMATEUR OBSERVERS. 


Published Monthly. 
HE ASTRONOMICAL REGISTER. 


Containing Particulars of all Observations that can be advantageously made 
during the Month, Tables of Double Stars and Nebulw, Positions of the Planets, 
Reports of the Meetings of the Royal Astronomical Society, newly discovered 
Planets, Comets, &c., &c., and all recent Astronomical News. 

London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet-street, E.C, 
And of the Principal Opticians and Booksellers. 
EW TALE BY MR. G. E. SARGENT. In the July Part 
of the LEISURE HOUR is commenced a new Story, HURLOCK CHASE, 
by the Author of ‘* Adventures of a City Arab,” “ Frank Layton,” &e. Sixpence, 
monthly ; weekly, One Penny. 





Ep vRLoce CHASE, BY G. E. SARGENT, now publishing 
in the LEISURE HOUR. 











ANOTHER SWISS ROUND, profusely Illustrated from 
original Sketches, is now appearing in the LEISURE HOUR. 





(CNOLOURED PICTURE OF THE COMBAT between the 
4 Monitor and Merrimac, in July Part of LEISURE HOUR, price Sixpence, 
_* BEES. See LEISURE HOUR for July. Five papers, 


price Sixpence. 





EW TALE BY MRS. WEBB. Now publishing, in the | 


SUNDAY AT HOME, ALYPIUS OF TAGASTE, a Historical Tale of 
the Times of St. Augustine, by the Author of ‘‘ Naomi.” Sixpence, monthly. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster-row, 





NEW WORKS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





NARRATIVE OF THE INVASION OF 


DENMARK IN 1864. By A. GALLENGA, late Special Correspondent of 
the Times at the Danish Head-Quarters, In 2 vols. Post 8vo. [On Tuesday, 


NOTHING VENTURE NOTHING HAVE: 


a Novel. By ANNIE BEALE, Author of “Gladys the Reaper.’ In 3 vols, 
Post 8vo. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. By 


Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of “ Ladybird,” &c. 3 vols, 
Post 8vo, 


‘The story is wonderful and full of interest, and Lady Fullerton tells it well. 
Some of the characters are touched off with considerable power—as the chamberlain, 
the colonel, and the bargeman’s daughter Simonette.”—Times, 


MEMOIRS OF RICHARD WHATELY, 


Archbishop of Dublin. By W. J. FITZPATRICK, Esq. In 2 vols. Post 8vo. 


A WOMAN AGAINST THE WORLD. 


A Novel. In 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
**One of the most promising novels of the present day,.’’—Atheneum. 


Also, just ready, 
THE MASTERY OF LANGUAGES; or, 
The Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues Idiomatically. By T, PRENDERGAST, 
Demy 8vo., 10s, 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Barlington-street, 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








Now ready, Demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s. 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


Being a Commentary wholly Biblical on some of the Collects, Epistles, and 


Gospels. . 
By a LAYMAN. 
** Cannot be too much commended.’’—Reader. 


** Beautifully and closely printed. The work is worthy of all praise 
and encouragement,’’—Clerical Journal. 

**A useful book for Sunday-school teachers.’’—English Churchman. 

‘The author has produced a book which we think must be unique in all our 
literature.” —Freeman. 

**A laborious compilation.”—John Bull, 

** To fathers, mothers, and teachers invaluable.’’— Durham County Advertiser. 


Edinburgh : THE CALEDONIAN PRESS. 
London: LONGMAN & CO. 








NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
In Monthly Parts, uniform with the Original Editious of ‘‘ Pickwick,” ‘* David 
Copperfield,” &c, 

Now ready, Part III., price 1s., of 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 

To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARCUS STONE. 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


Just published, price 1s., free by post ls. 1d. 


PIRIT-RAPPING IN GLASGOW IN 1864. 








‘A narrative in which the tricks of a charlatan medium are well exposed,”— 
London Review. See also Examiner of 4th June. 


MURRAY & SON, Glasgow; WARD & LOCK, Fleet-street, London. 


This day, Post 8vo. 


ee MUSIC. By MICHAEL T. BASS, MP. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, Demy 8vo., price 1s. 


—_— METRIC SYSTEM. By a British Resident in France 


Londov: HARRISON, 59, Pall-mall. 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 32 pages, PRICE TWOPENCE. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A COMPREHENSIVE EPITOME OF FACT AND OPINION. 





Contents oF No. 145, Jury 2, 1864:— 


GERMANY :— 
Home :— > : ; : 
Will G by the 
Ministerial Explanations and the Con- War esata Gain or Lose by 
ference. The Holy Allian 
The Proposed Vote of Censure on the ens pied aneS. 
Government. ENMARK :— 


Middle-cla:s Education. The Re-commencement of Hostilities. 


Doings of Convocation. 

Deferred Annuities Bill. 

School Prayers. 

Why should England go to War? 

Limited Companies. CoRRESPONDENCE, 

The Merry-Andrew of the House. New Booxs. 

Doings of a Reverend and Legal Func- MiscatzaNzovs:— 

onary. Odd Signs and their Meanings. 
AMERICA :— Simplicity. 

The Nomination of Lincoln and John-| Poisonous Playthings for Children. 

Mr. Gladstone and his Constituents. 


son. ne a tituer 
Southern Version of the Battle of | The Beauty Spring at Crewkerne. 
Cold Harbour. Prison Dietaries 


General Hunter's Victory. | Continental Manners. 


Digest of the Week’s News. 
Music anp Tue Drama. 





General Grant on the James River. Polygamy in Natal. 
The Army News. The Royal Home in Scotland. 


The Confederate Revenues. Bishop Colenso, 
Notabilia, 
FRANCE :— Varieties, 
The Arbitration Project. 





De Omnibus Rebus. 


OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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METZLER & CO’S 
PARISIAN MODEL PIANOFORTES, 


Manufactured on the most approved system, and at very Moderate Prices. 


All the Instruments in the following List have an improved Check-action of great dura- 
bility, and far superior to those in ordinary use, giving a freedom and delicacy of touch not to 
be otherwise obtained. They are all of the most solid construction, and may be safely sent to 


extreme climates. 


THE 25-GUINEA PIANINO, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case, with Plain Front, 62 Octaves; Trichord Treble. 
With Fret Front, One Guinea evrtra. 


THE BOUDOIR MODEL OBLIQUE PIANINO, 
30 GUINEAS. 
In Rosewood or Walnut, 7 Octaves, 2 Strings, 


With 3 Strings, Two Guineas extra. 





THE NEW SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
40 GUINEAS. 


In handsome Rosewood or Walnut Case, Circular Fall, Elegant Fret Front, &c., 7 Octaves, 
3 Strings, and Improved Celeste Soft Pedal. 


THE OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
48 GUINEAS. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case, Fret Front, 7 Octaves, 3 Strings; of the very best finish. 


THE NEW GRAND OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
75 GUINEAS. 


In most elegant Walnut Case (Superior wood), Truss Legs, 7 Octaves, 3 Strings, and all the 
& o re) 
recent improvements. 


THE OFFICER’S CAMP PIANINO, 
20 GUINEAS. 
The best instrument at the price, and now in general use at Aldershot and elsewhere. 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS FROM 5 TO 100 GUINEAS. 


METZLER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 
37, 38, 35, & 36, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
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THE EBBW VALE COMPANY 


(ILI MITT ED). 
INCORPORATED UNDER “THE COMPANIES ACT, 1862.” 





CAPITAL £4,000,000, in 80,000 Shares of £50 each. 
DEPOSIT on APPLICATION, £1 PER SHARE; and £4 on ALLOTMENT. 


Further Calls will not exceed £5 per Share, made at intervals of not less than three months, and will extend over a period of three 


years. It is estimated that not more than two-thirds of the total Capital will be required to be called up. 





DIRECTORS. 
ABRAHAM DARBY, Esq., Ebbw Vale Park, Monmouthshire, Chairman and Managing Director. 
JOSEPH ROBINSON, Esq., Berkhampstead and London, Deputy-Chairman. 


FRANCIS TOTHILL, Esq., Bristol. 
JOHN PLATT, Esq., Oldham. 
G. 8. BEECROFT, Esq., M.P., Leeds. 


JAMES ASPINALL TURNER, Esq., M.P., Manchester. 
HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq., 1, Clifton Place, Hyde Park, London. 
CHARLES KING ANDERSON, Esq., 65, Old Broad Street, London. 
BANKERS. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND, and its several Branches at Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Bristol, Leeds, Newcastle, 


Hull, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Leicester. 


“ 


SOLICITORS.—Messrs. FRESHFIELDS & NEWMAN, London. 
BROKERS.—Messrs. JOSHUA HUTCHINSON & SON, London. 


AUDITORS. 


DAVID CHADWICK, Esq. (Messrs. Chadwick, Adamson, M‘Kenna, & Co.), 27, Great George Street, Westminster. 
JOHN YOUNG, Esq. (Messrs. Coleman, Turquand, Youngs, & Co.), Tokenhouse Yard, City. 


OFFICES, pro tem.—27, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER; and 7, LAURENCE POUNTNEY LANE, CITY. 





Tue Company is formed for the purpose of carrying into effect an 
agreement made for the purchase of the undermentioned coal, iron, 
and other works, which have for a long time been carried on with 
very satisfactory results by private individuals, and are capable of 
considerable expansion with greatly increased profits. 

The properties and works have been purchased on very favourable 
terms, on valuations made by eminent mining engineers. 

The works consist of :— 

1, The Ebbw Vale Collieries and Iron Works. 
. The Sirhowy Collieries and Iron Works. 
. The Victoria Collieries and Iron Works. 
. The Abersychan Collieries and Iron Works. 
. The Pontypool Collieries and Iron and Tin-plate Works. 
. The Aberearn Collieries and the Chapel Farm Estate. 
. Wharfs and Landing Stages at Newport. 

All in the county of Monmouth. 

8. Hematite Iron and Galeages or ‘Royalties in the Forest of 
Dean, in the county of Glocester. 

9. The Brendon Hills Carbonate of Iron or Spathose Mines, in 
the county of Somerset. 

And the estates comprise :— 

3,254 acres of freehold land and mines. 

7,215 acres of leasehold mines, and agreements for leases having 
upwards of 80 years unexpired. 

2,137 acres of leasehold mines, having from 10 to 50 years unexpired. 

700 acres of mines in the Forest of Dean, held under a Crown lease, 
renewable in perpetuity for periods of 21 years. 
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About nine miles in length, or about 3,000 acres, on thecourse of the | 


Spathose iron ore veins, in Somersetshire, under leases for about 50 
years unexpired. 

The leasehold coal and ironstone royalties are held on very moderate 
terms. 

There are upwards of 2,000 houses and cottages on the freehold and 
leasehold estates. 

The rentals from land, farms, and houses amount to about £14,000 
a year. 

The works afford employment to more than 15,000 persons, re- 
presenting a population of 50,000 people. 

Schools for the accommodation of 2,200 children, and a Mechanics’ 
Institute, have been erected on the estates. 

There are 23 blast furnaces, of which 16 are in operation at the 
present time, three being cold blast. 

The present annual produce of the various collieries is 850,000 tons 
of coal; and this quantity can, with a comparatively small outlay, be 
increased to 1,500,000 tons annually. The produce of ironstone is 
280,000 .tons annually, which can be increased to 450,000 tons. 

The iron-making coals on these properties are of a superior quality, 
free from sulphur, and eminently adapted for the manufacture of the 
best class of iron or steel. 

The present annual yield from the furnaces is about 130,000 tons 
of pig iron, including 12,000 tons of Pontypool cold blast, but the 
arrangements are adapted for the production of 180,000 tons. About 
90,000 tons of rails and finished iron are sold annually, which can be 
increased to 120,000 tons with the present appliances. 

All the properties are very favourably placed in regard to situation 
of works and facilities of transport. The coal and iron-stone mines, 
which are now drained and proved, will supply the present consump- 
tion, without any material increase of dead charges or outlay of capital, 
for upwards of 50 years; and, with a small outlay, will yield a further 





supply of 600,000 tons of coal per annum, for household and steam 
purposes, for a like period. 

The Hzematite Iron Ore and Coal properties, held in the Forest of 
Dean, will shortly be opened, and placed in direct communication by 
railway with the various iron-works, the distance between which and 
the place of production will be from 25 to 42 miles only; while this 
class of ore is now carried to the works 350 miles by water, and 30 
miles by rail. 

The Forest of Dean ore contains from 36 to 42 per cent. of iron, and 
is well known for its superior quality over other hematite ores for the 
manufacture of the best iron and stecl. It is estimated that, when 
fully opened, the mines now held by the Company will produce 100,000 
tons annually for 50 years. 

The very extensive and valuable mines of Spathose Iron Ore, in 
Somersetshire, belonging exclusively to the Company, are the only 
mines Of their kind now being worked in Great Britain (excepting the 
small veins found in the Durham Lead Mines). When these mines 
are fully developed, the works of the Company will possess advantages 
greater than any other works, in the supply of this most valuable 
material for the manufacture of the best quality of iron and steel. 
And the cost of producing Spiegeleisen (pig iron) with this ore will not 
exceed half the present cost of Spiegeleisen delivered in England from 
Germany, which country furnishes nearly the whole of the supply 
required for the present consumption. 

The Directors have agreed fora license for the manufacture of steel 
by the Bessemer process, which, from the peculiar resources they 
possess, they will be enabled to produce in very large quantities, and 
at a price that, in comparison with other works, will insure to them 
the same advantage in the same manufacture of steel rails as the Ebbw 
Vale Company have so long enjoyed in respect of iron rails. 

The stocks of material and finished iron will be taken at the cost- 
price, as entered in the books at the last stock-taking in September, 
1863, and are to be paid for within six months. 

The contracts on hand, which are large, and at remunerative prices, 
will be transferred to the new Company. 

Mr. Abraham Darby, the principal proprictor and managing partner 
of the whole of the concerns comprised in the present purchase, will 
undertake the duties of Chairman of the Board, and has consented to 
act as Managing Director for a period of five years, thereby securing 
to the new Company the benefit of his long practical experience in the 
management of the works. 

Mr, Joseph Robinson, also a proprietor in all the above concerns, 
and who (for many years), as the London partner, has had the prin- 
cipal management of their commercial operations, will, under the direc- 
tion of the Board, conduct the business of the Company, as heretofore. 

From certified reports on the profits of the various works, extending 
over a considerable period, and from a due consideration of the ad- 
vantages possessed by the Company, the Directors feel justified in 
anticipating that the annual dividends will be such as to give satis- 
faction to the shareholders. 

The vendors will subscribe four shares in the Company to the extent 
of half a million sterling. 

Three hundred thousand pounds of the purchase-money will be paid 
within two months, and the remainder by six equal half-ycarly instal- 
ments, with interest at 5 per cent. paid. 

No promotion money or other similar payment will be made. 

Forms of application for shares may be obtained at the Bank oi 
England and its several branches; from the Brokers; or from the 
undersigned, by whom any furtherinformation required will be furnished. 


CHADWICK, ADAMSON, M KENNA, & CO., Financial Agents, 
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